The Month 


in Review 


i MONTH saw the culmination in the Satellite 

orbit of a series of developments that had been 

gathering force in the post-Stalin period. The latest 

tactics, propounded and ordained at the Twentieth 

Soviet Congress, entailed a number of dramatic “re- 

appraisals,” including that of the personality and 

rule of the late Soviet dictator himself. By now all 

of the regimes have extended such concepts as “collective leadership” and the denial of the 
“cult of the individual” to a denigration of Stalin, although there are still major differences 
in the intensity, scope and tone of this campaign. Poland is strikingly the most outspoker 
Romania and Albania are the most reserved. 


The rapprochement with Tito, begun shortly after the Soviet dictator's death with 
resumptions of diplomatic, commercial and cultural relations, has now entered a new phase 
of “adjustments” in the ideological field. The Cominform, an international organization 
of Communist Parties long dedicated almost exclusively to the destruction of the Titois! 
heresy, has now been dissolved. Major anti-Titoist political show trials—that of Rajk in 
Hungary and Kostov in Bulgaria—have been reassessed; the charges were declared false. 
the accused were all “rehabilitated,” and the victims still living released from prison 


In Bulgaria, the anti-Stalin and pro-Tito campaigns were combined in the removal an 
demotion of Premier Chervenkov from his top government post. The long-time Party boss 
who was a “Muscovite” and erstwhile ardent foe of Tito, was replaced by Anton Yugovy 
a former guerrilla leader and “national” Communist. This change, hailed by the regim« 
press as the most significant reorganization since 1944, was pointedly carried out by the 
Bulgarian parliament in the presence of a high-level Yugoslav parliamentary delegation 


The policy of “re-activating” internal political “fronts.” begun in the post-Stalin era 
in some orbit countries—notably Hungary and Bulgaria—-has lately been given new im 
petus and seems to be coupled with the Soviet Congress’ call for common action betwee 
Communist and democratic left and center parties throughout the world. Many forme: 
opposition leaders in the Satellites have been released from prison, in some instances offi 
cially, complete with “rehabilitation” (as in the case of some Social Democrats in Hun 
gary), in other instances unofficially. 


Ever more frequently, particularly in Poland and Czechoslovakia, appeals are bein; 
made for the good will and cooperation of non-Communists. In Poland this has involved 
a revaluation of the role played by the London-directed A.K. partisan army, many of 
whose members were ruthlessly exterminated by the Communists. The survivors, long dis 
criminated against, are now being belatedly extolled for their anti-Nazi resistance. In both 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, it has also been admitted that anti-Semitism was used as a 
State and Party policy under Stalin. The Jewish newspaper Folks-Sztyme in Poland ad 
mitted the liquidation of Jewish artists in the postwar years, and the Czechoslovak regime 
denounced the policy of anti-Semitism manifested in the 1952 Slansky trial 





These revisions in ideology and policy were clearly aimed at achieving a number of speci- 


fic and long-evident goals, including “friendship” with Tito, an end to the isolation of the 
Parties from the people in the captive countries, the return of political exiles, the revival 
of Popular Fronts and the destruction of Western defense alliances. The revisions are not 
a repudiation of either Stalinist economic policies (forced industrialization and collectivi- 
zation) or of many of the political methods used by Stalin to attain his goals. In fact, in 
the very reversal of some of Stalin’s deeds, the Communists have not hesitated to use 
Stalin’s own tactics. In Hungary, for instance, in clearing the accused in the Rajk trial, 
the regime ascribed the “error” to the perfidy of the long-imprisoned former police chief 
Gabor Peter. In actual fact, Rakosi, the present regime leader, originally took full credit 
for the trial and its verdict. Cynical inconsistency was also evident in the failure to clear 
some of the defendants in the Slansky trial, all of whom had been linked directly or in- 
directly with the now-cleared defendants of the Rajk and Kostov trials. 


Finally, in the midst of what the Soviets have pictured to the world as a sudden 
revulsion against Stalinist terrorism, some of the most brutal aspects of so-called “So- 
cialist legality” have been preserved. Thousands of persons—religious and political leaders, 
ind ordinary citizens—innocent of the crimes imputed to them, are still in prison. 
Furthermore, the Communists have lately emphatically reasserted that the Party’s claim to 


power in the caplive countries cannot be questioned. 


There is also a striking contrast between the aforementioned departures from _polli- 
tically inconvenient Stalinist policies and the present implementation of one of the most 
hated aspects of Stalin’s program—forced collectivization. After two years of comparative 
stagnation in the growth of collectives throughout the area, there has been a sharp increase 
in the number of collective farms, collective membership and land incorporated into the 
collectivized sector. If the present rate of growth is sustained for the remainder of the 
year, the destruction of private farming in the orbit will at least equal that wrought by Stalin 
in the last, and most repressive years of his rule. 


While the Communists are continuing their policy of collectivization and heavy in- 
dustrialization, they are trying, wherever possible, to give workers better incentives to ful- 
fill planned goals. The Warsaw government recently took steps to ensure a minimum basic 
monthly wage of 500 zloty, to improve pensions and “regulate” the wage system. The 
Pragué regime announced new price cuts for consumer goods and plans for a gradual revi- 
sion of wages. These adjustments and increases, however, are minimal, and further sub- 
stantial wage increases in the Soviet orbit will depend largely on productivity rises and 
cuts in produc tion costs. 


In Poland, the widespread campaign for “Socialist legality” and against the previous 
admitted brutalities of the Security services has resulted in the firing of four high officials. 
These are: Stanislaw Radkiewicz, Minister of State Farms, previously removed as Public 
Security Minister in December 1954; Henryk Swiatkowski, Minister of Justice; Stefan 
Kalinowski, Prosecutor-General; Stanislaw Zarako-Zarakowski, Chief Military Prosecutor. 
In addition, Minister of Culture Wlodzimierz Sokorski was released in line with the current 
attack on the stifling of art in dogmatic rigidities. As we go to press, a new Polish am- 
nesty is about to be promulgated, largely for political offenders, which, according to Radio 
Warsaw, April 22, will affect some 70.000 prisoners and release about 30,000. 





Amnesties 


and 


Releases 


The article includes a survey of one of the most 
striking features of post-Stalin Communism, the 
release and rehabilitation of men purged as poli- 
tical “criminals,” culminating in official reinterpre- 


tations of most of the major political trials of the 
past. 


Ace number of persons in Soviet Satellite 

Europe have been released from prison since the death 
of Stalin. Some of these benefited from amnesties to both 
political and non-political prisoners, while others owed theit 
freedom to a belated “revision” of some of the major trials 
of the last decade. In some instances the releases were effec- 
ted with fanfare and the usual trappings of Communist 
political stage-setting; in other cases the releases were un- 
official and unconfirmed. In many instances the reprieved 
included both persecuted anti-Communist democratic lead- 
ers and the very Communist persecutors who had originally 
sent them to prison. In every case the releases were a func- 
tion not of justice but of political expedience. 

It appears that the object of most, if not all, of the releases 
is to further the “Popular Front” tactics enunciated at the 
recent Soviet Congress and to effect closer rapprochement 
with Tito’s Yugoslavia. Many of the prominent persons 
involved are therefore either leaders of former democratic 
(mostly Agrarian or Socialist) anti-Communist parties, who 
were purged after the Communists had cemented their 
power in Central and Eastern Europe in the years 1944-47, 
or Communists who, in the following years, were accused 
of having engaged in “nationalist” or “Titoist’’ activities. 
In the former case, the majority of the releases have been 
effected quietly, particularly if the persons involved refused 
to recognize their alleged guilt. Only when their names 


Wladyslaw Gomulka, former Secretary General of the Polish 
United Workers’ (Communist) Party, was purged for “rightist 
deviation” in 1951. After many months of reports that he was out 
of prison, his release has been officially announced. 


could be used on 
called “Fronts” 


repatriation commissions or various so- 
were the releases given publicity. In no 
instance did the Party acknowledgt that these democrat 
leaders were legally and morally justified in their resistance 
to the establishment of a dic tatorship by 


munist Party. In the case of “Titoists,” 


i minority Com- 
on the other hand, 
“rehabilitations” took place; former top 
Party leaders such as Rajk in Hungary and Kostov in Bul- 
garia were cleared of the 


in part was Slansky 


a series of dramatic 


charges levelled against them. So 
Che leaders themselves are of 


i course 


dead, summarily executed hours after their “trials” and 


“confessions.” Co-defendants still alive are now reaping 
the benefits of these “revisions.” 
The “rehabilitations” are in no way to be erpreted as 


I 


an adherence to the rule of law as it is known in the West 
the present “explanations” 


from the truth as were alm all of the original charges. In 


», the culprit in the Rajk case is said t 


be the local Beria, Gabor Peter; in fact, however, the Hun- 


as cynical and as removed 


Hungary, for instan 





garian “Stalin,” Rakosi, took full credit for the “unmasking” 
of the “traitors” at the time of their trial and personally 
supervised the proceedings. In Czechoslovakia, while the 
anti-Semitism of the Slansky trial is now repudiated—a 
maneuver designed to appeal to intellectuals and liberals 
throughout the world—‘‘Zionism” (another issue at the 
trial) is still pictured as a worldwide conspiracy, obviously 
to further the Soviet campaign for influence over the Arab 
nations. The cardinal point to note is that, in each case, 
the rehabilitations conform not to objective criteria of truth 
and justice, but to present regime aims 
Che Gomulka affair is a case in point. This former Polish 
Party leader is now free after many years in prison. He is 
free, presumably because announcement of his release was 


deemed helpful to the regime in its endeavor to effect a 
“thaw” or relaxation in national affairs. But Gomulka, 
ar from having been rehabilitated, has been denounced 


once more, and on the most spurious grounds. The regime 


accuses him of having advocated a “reformist” moderation 
in collectivization and industrialization: and that is indeed 
true. But all Polish Party leaders made similar promises 
when, through trickery and coercion, and the backing of 
the Red Army, they marched to power at the end of World 
War II. Truth in the Gomulka affair would demand dis- 
cussion of such basic matters as the real meaning of so- 
called Party “democracy” and the real relationship between 
the Satellites and the USSR. Such a reappraisal is of course 
out of the question 

It must further be noted that the releases of non-Commu- 
nists come some ten years after the Party’s assumption of 
power in Central and Eastern Europe. The majority of the 
democratic leaders now freed are old, broken men, without 
party, withouc hope of political power as long as the Com- 
munist stranglehold on their countries is maintained. The 
regimes can allow these men to finish their days in compara- 
tive freedom: politically, they are long dead. In some in- 
stances, even now the Communists could not afford to re- 
lease recalcitrant prisoners, men who, like the Romanian So- 
cial Democrats recently sent to Soviet prisons, refused to 
ooperate with the Party or to barter freedom for silence. 


Anothe 


nimity” is that the 


reason for the present Communist ““magna- 
greatest and most courageous non- 
Communist leaders were either executed long ago or died 
in prison. Everywhere in the Satellite orbit, with the rela- 
tive exception of Czechoslovakia, the Communist Parties at 
the end of World War II derived their strength not through 
the size of their membership or the popularity of their 
through the presence of the Red Army 


After many years of dictatorships and repression, the peoples 


rogram, but 


of Eastern Europe hoped after the war for the dawn of a 


new, democratic era: in all these countries the end of the 


war saw the emergence of liberal, peasant, or worker parties 
headed by men who had_ valiantly opposed tyranny unde 
As a matte 


of principle the Communists deliberately and systematical!y 


various dictatorships—troyal, Nazi, or Fascist 
set out to destroy these leaders and their parties, in many 
cases using their former Nazi or Fascist tormentors to carry 
out the liquidation. What is now happening, therefore. is 
a show of “democratic legality” on the grave of infant East 


Europe an dema racy 


Bulgaria 


Le BuLGARIAN Communist regime has never officially 
announced an amnesty; it is the only Satellite government 
not to have done so.* However, it is certain that Bulgaria 
participated in the general post-Stalin reduction of prison 
and labor camp population, and Bulgaria has, in recent 
months, resuscitated previously purged prominent political 
persons on a larger scale than most of the countries in the 
orbit. 

As early as September 1953, Premier Vulko Chervenkov 
announced that “the government has decided to close ten 
out of nineteen prisons because they are unnecessary.” 

Rabotnichesko Delo [Sofia], September 9, 1953.) No in- 
formation is available on numbers or on proportions of 
political and common criminals involved. 

Softening of regime attitude towards political prisoners 
was one of the subjects raised by Chervenkov at the Sixth 
Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party in the Spring 
of 1954. He stated that: 


“Persons formerly in opposition, a number of whom were 
in prison and are now free . . . may join the ranks so that 
they too can apply their efforts to building the new Bul- 
garia . The people’s regime, however, will pardon no 
one the repetition of former crimes. . . . Everyone who in 
one way or another has not belonged to progressive move- 
ments or has been a member of the various associations and 
organizations under the influence of the bourgeois State. 

should not be [automatically] qualified as an enemy.” 


Rabotnichesko Delo, February 26, 1954 


The Agrarians 


Most important politically of those released from Com- 
munist prisons has been the group of Agrarian Party leaders. 
Chese, together with all influential non-Communist poli- 
ticians, had been imprisoned after the liquidation of Nikola 
Petkov’s opposition within the Fatherland Front in 1947. 
Then, beginning slowly in November 1954 and increasing 
in frequency through 1955, came announcements of the 
release of various Agrarian leaders with, in each case, an 
accompanying declaration of new-found loyalty to the re- 
gime. By January 1956 there had been forty-six such an- 
nouncements and declarations. 

One of the first of the Agrarians to return to the sun was 
Asen Pavlov. Minister of Agriculture from September 1944 
to July 1945, he had belonged to the left wing—Pladne— of 
the Agrarian Union and had been imprisoned in 1948. On 
November 13, 1954, Radio Sofia announced the receipt 
of “a letter from Asen Pavlov, one of the leaders of the 
former opposition headed by Dr. G. M. Dimitrov and Pet- 
kov. Pavlov replies to a number of questions put to him 
after he was released and asks that his letter be published 
in the press.” The letter began by attacking G. M. Dimitrov 

who is now in exile in the US and heads the Bulgarian 
National Committee) as an agent sent back into Bulgaria 
by the British and Americans after the war “in order to 
disorganize the anti-fascist Fatherland Front and the regime 
headed by the Bulgarian Communist Party, to break the 


* See p. 50 for the latest development in external amnesties 





worker-peasant unity of the CPB and of the Bulgarian 
People’s Agrarian Union, and to create a strong opposition 
among all opposition circles—the reactionary bourgeoisie 
and royalist officers—so that they might combat the leading 
role of the CPB and the influence of the USSR . . . and 
so that a government applying an Anglo-American im- 
perialist policy in Bulgaria might be imposed.” After 
Dimitrov was “unmasked” and left Bulgaria “with the help 
of the Americans,” the letter continued, the Agrarian 
Union “maintained close collaboration with American- 
British representatives in Bulgaria,” and engaged in “hostile 
activity” both “in a concealed manner while participating 
in the government and openly by going into opposition.” 


After this thorough repudiation of his political past, Pav- 


lov went on to praise Communist accomplishments in Bul- 
garia: 


“Events have shown that the political activities of the 
opposition were mistaken and harmful; they have shown 
how correct was the policy followed by the Fatherland 
Front. The radical reorganization and numerous construc- 
tive initiatives have demonstrated the strength and poten- 
tialities of the people’s regime in which the Bulgarian 
People’s Agrarian Union, led by the Bulgarian Communist 
Party participates. . The present leaders of the Bul- 
garian People’s Agrarian Union, basing themselves upon 
the progressive political line of Stambolisky* and in ac- 
cordance with the progressive development of society, have 
in certain respects reorganized the . Agrarian Union. 

. . The Bulgarian Communist Party considers the . 
Agrarian Union to be a brotherly organization with which 
it pursues identical aims and tasks As a result of this 
revision of our values I and my other comrades saw clearly 
the correct path to be followed in the development of our 
social and political life... . I and other comrades have be- 
come clearly aware of the great negative consequences re- 
sulting from our attitude in the opposition; we saw how 
much effort, how many resources would have been saved 
if we had not acted as we did. . . . Only a strong people’s 
leadership such as that of the Fatherland Front, solidly 
based upon the people and defending their interests can 
act in a magnanimous spirit toward those, myself included, 
who have become conscious of their wrongdoing and have 
corrected their attitude by providing them with the possi- 
bility of falling once more into step with the people and of 
associating their efforts in the defense of their interests for 
the well-being of the nation,” 


The letter concluded with an appeal to all former mem- 
bers of the Agrarian Union to “correct their attitude and 
to adopt a positive and active attitude towards the policy 
and activities of the Fatherland Front, led by the CPB, for 
strengthening peace, democracy and Socialism and for the 
progress and prosperity of the people and of Bulgaria.” 


The tone and content of Pavlov’s declaration have been 


* Alexander Stambolisky (1879-1924) was founder and long- 
time leader of the Bulgarian Agrarian Union, and a prominent 
figure in Balkan politics. In 1919 he led the opposition against 
King Ferdinand, and after the latter’s abdication in favor of his 
son Boris, Stambolisky became Premier. His Agrarian Government 
completely dominated Bulgaria from 1920 to 1923. It was over- 
thrown by a military coup in June 1923, and Stambolisky was 


killed. 


Dimiter Gichev 


Gichev is the only important Bulgarian Agrarian Union leader 
who has not recanted and been released from prison. He was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in March 1948. 


echoed time and again by the other former Agrarian leaders 


who have since emerged from prison. 


| Following are the 


most important of these: 


| Vergil Dimov, a leader of the right wing of the 
Union, Vrabcha 1, Minister in the seven-day 
Coalition Government of September 1944. Together with 
two other Vrabcha 1] leaders, Dimiter Gichev and Kon- 
stantin Muraviev. he refused to join the Communist-domi- 
nated Fatherland Front, and in September 1944 
tenced to life imprisonment. His release declaration was 
published on December 10, 1954 “We must 


that the present Bulgarian government defends in a most 


Agrarian 
Interior 


vas sen- 
admit 


patriotic manner the interests of the State and the national 
independence of the Bulgarian people.” 


§ Stovan Kurlov, forme: 


Secretary, Deputy President of 


Acrarii Union organizational 
the Agrarian Parliamentary 
group, mayor of Vratza, member of Vrabcha |. Release 


declaration, March 1, 1955 


| Kamen Kamenov. prominent Vrabcha 1 membe1 
Secretary of the Agrar 
tion, April 23, 1955 


Youth Union. Release 


§{ Boris Bumbarov. Pladne member, Minister of Publi 
Works in the first vears of the Fatherland Front, sentenced 
in 1948 


Release declaration, January 3, 1956 In con- 





clusion, Bumbarov appeals to all his comrades, former op- 
position members, to return to the people, to take their 
places boldly in the ranks of the Fatherland Front and labor 
for unity between peasants and workers, for the welfare of 


ior pe ace 


democracy and Socialism, and for the flour- 


ing of the motherland 

Nedelko Atanasov, center faction, former Minister ol 

Post, National As- 
Participated in Fatherland Front 


into op OsItION 


lelephones, Telegraph and forme! 


sembly De puty President 


eTore going 


Release declaration, January 


95H 


The most 


mportant of all Agrarian Union leaders was 


Dimiter Gichev. From him there has been no word; he is 


presumbably still alive, still in prison 

A variety of reasons may be adduced for the actions of 
the Agrarian leaders and the regime in this parade of recan- 
As to the Agrarians, there is no need to stress the 


tations 


effects of eight 


persuasive years in Communist prisons 
Nothing as unsubtle as physical force need necessarily be 
involved in all cases The sense ol desolation for these 
political men in being cut off from their coyntry’s political 
life must have been strong; any hopes they had once enter- 
tained of Soviet postwar withdrawal or dramatic Western 
udvance must have grown tenuous. Further, it is not im- 
yossible that they now seriously believe that they might 
some effect within the Fatherland Front. 


For the 


Bulgaria is very largely a nation of peasants whose attitud: 


regime, the releases offer many advantages 


toward the Communist regime is, at best, apathetic. The 


country is badly in need of an increase in agricultural 


proauction 


t is quite possible that the released Agrarians 
» obtain greater peasant cooperation 
tion, the policy of the Agrarian Union has always 
ose friendship with Yugoslavia. The adherence 
s of this policy to the Communist regime may 


been meant to placate Tito; the Communist 


rulers of Bulgaria produced, in the Traicho Kostov* trial 

and elsewhere, some of the most rabid and vicious anti- 

Tito propaganda of the Y ugoslav-Soviet break, and doubt- 
' : 


less feel (or have been made by Moscow to feel the need 


' 
ior Ppilacation 


Che revision of the Kostov trial was announced on April 


pp. 50-51 It was stated that “all innocent persons 
detained in connection with these trials will be freed.” Of 
the eleven defendants in the Kostov trial, only Kostov him- 


self was executed; the other ten are presumably released 


[These include former Central Committee member and 


Finance Minister Ivan Stefanov, former head of the Bul- 

* Traicho Kostov was born in 1897, became active in the Bul- 
garian Communist Party in his early twenties. In 1924 he was 
arrested for his underground Party activities, imprisoned until 1929 
During this time he suffered partial paralysis and permanent injury 
to one leg when he leapt from a fourth story prison window. Am- 
nestied in 1929. he went to the USSR for two years, returned to 
Bulgaria, as a member of the Bulgarian Party CC, was associated 
with Georgi Dimitrov in Comintern work. Engaging in anti- 
German resistance, he was arrested in 1942. Released in 1944 after 
the German defeat, he became Political Secretary of the Central 
Committee and Politburo, Deputy Premier, one of the regime 
leaders. In 1949 he fell victim to charges of Titoism, was tried 
with much fanfare for attempting to overthrow the government, 
being a Yugoslav and Anglo-American spy, disorganizing the na- 
tional economy. etc. He was executed in December. 


Vergil Dimov 


One of the released Bulgarian Agrarian leaders. He was sentenced 
to life imprisonment in 1944, 


es 


garian National Bank Tsoniu Tsonchev, and former Pres- 
ident of the State Committee for Economic and Financial 
Affairs Nikola Nachev. In addition, there were further 
trials in 1949, 1950 and 1951 of persons implicated with 
Kostov. Presumably these will also be released. 

Finally, the releases were no doubt calculated to be of 
help in the strenuous campaign being waged for the re- 
defection of Bulgarian nationals abroad. The change of 
heart exhibited by the Agrarians, their unstinted praise of 
life in present-day Bulgaria, and their appeals to former ad- 


herents to return and join them, have been beamed at the 
emigration. 


Czechoslovakia 


" 
I: OUR CATEGORIES of persons have been subject to re- 


cent amnesties or releases in Czechoslovakia. These are: 
persons, mostly Sudeten Germans, sentenced as war crim- 
inals and collaborators immediately after the war; Com- 
munist Party members purged between 1949 and 1953; 
regime opponents imprisoned after the 1948 Communist 
coup; political refugees living abroad. 

On November 13, 1955, Rude Pravo 
ced that: 


Prague) announ- 


“On the basis of negotiations held with the government 
of the German Democratic Republic, the Czechoslovak 
government has decided to examine the question of Ger- 
man nationals who were sentenced by special People’s 





Courts for crimes committed, and are serving sentences in 
Czechoslovakia. As a result of these negotiations, 1,437 
persons were released—these settled in the GDR, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and Austria. These prisoners were 
released gradually. In its decision, the government acted in 
light of the facts that the prisoners have served a consider- 
able part of their sentences, and that more than ten years 
have elapsed since the end of the second World War. Ger- 
man nationals who were sentenced for especially grave 
crimes against humanity and whose place of origin is in the 
GDR will be handed over as war criminals to the GDR 
State organs, since the Czechoslovak government does not 
consider it possible to release them prematurely.” 


This has been the only official announcement of the re- 
lease of Germans. According to information gained from 
various unofficial sources, it may be presumed that this re- 
lease began late in 1953. It was probably dictated by the 
Soviet desire to conciliate public opinion in East Germany, 
as Germany became increasingly the focus of East-West 
diplomatic moves in Europe. It is noteworthy that the 
announcement above mentions no release of prisoners con- 
victed of “grave crimes” whose place of origin is in West 
Germany. 

These “war criminals” were not released under the Jubi- 
lee amnesty of May 9, 1955, but by special dispensation of 
the President of the Republic. The Jubilee amnesty (see 
NBIC, June 1955, pp. 52-3) provided for the remission of 
penalties for crimes committed before the date of the am- 
nesty in the following manner: remission of unpaid fines 
not exceeding 5,000 koruny (about $700 at official rate 
remission of prison sentences not exceeding two years (three 
for “young offenders”), life imprisonment converted to 
twenty-year sentences, no prosecution of crimes committed 
before amnesty date if the penalties cannot legally exceed 


Antonin Gregor, formerly Foreign Trade Minister, left, before his purge. He is 
tion from Moscow. Last year he was rehabilitated, made Ambassador to China. 


7 


two years, or in the case of young people or mothers of 
children under fourteen, three years 
The 


“imposed in respect to 


amnesty also provided for remission of 


the criminal act of ‘eine the 


country committed before the day of this decision 


to persons 


who leit the Republic without permission under the in- 


fluence of hostile propaganda, provided that they return to 
the Republic within six months of the day of this decision.” 
This clause, the most 
the 
broad (for a of the area-wide redefe 
align, see NBIC. October 95. 1 
The 

treason, 


Retribution 


mportant of the amnesty, was in line 


with redefection ted toward 


direc 


disc ussion 


amnesty 
sabotage, ¢ 
Decrees 

der, looting or damag 


the sent 


erty, 
had been sentence 


vO dt libs rate cCrimin¢ 


the last five vears t 1s that. 


apparent 


redefection provision, th imnesty was not 
those convicted o yolitical crimes. It was t 
only 


previous gene! choslovak amnesty 


Political prisoners freed, \ 
decision, without 

Che largest number of such 
ost-Stalin 


No offic l il 


the warmer air of the 
in the Slansky 


purees 
I 


announce! 


made on the numbers released. However: 


indications, including many refugee repor 


the more important still-living vict 


ms Ol 


reasonable to assun 


out of prison; it 


have been released, 


then so perhaps hav 


thousands of middle and lower echelon bure 


shown returning at the head of a foreign trade delega- 
Svet v Obrazech (Prague), March 4, 1950 





association with Slansky, real or alleged, led to their arrest 
at the time of the trial, November 1952. 
Of the fourteen persons tried and convicted in the 


Slansky trial itself, eleven were executed. The other three 


were sentenced to life imprisonment. These were Artur 
London and Vavro Hajdu, both former Deputy Foreign 
Ministers 


with Slansky 


serving under Clementis, who was executed 
and Evzen Loebl, Deputy Foreign Trade 
On August 13, Premier Viliam 
Siroky, in the interview in which he stated that there 


Minister until his arrest 


would be no basic revision of the guilt of the men executed 
Slansky trial, said that London had been freed, 

lu is to be released soon, and Loebl’s case is being re- 

ved and his release probable 
Among those not tried with Slansky but involved in his 


purge and now unofficially reported released are the 


following 


q Marie 


Slansky accomplice in January 1954 


Svermova, sentenced to life imprisonment as a 
Her husband, Jan 
Sverma had been a prominent prewar Communist and 
In 1944, while 


Germans together with Slansky, Sverma was 


one of the heroes of the wartime resistance 
fighting the 
killed 


engineered 


One of the charges against Slansky was that he had 


Sverma’s death: a recent account of the 
battle in which Sverma fell does not mention Slansky at 
all. After the 


Secretary General of the Czechoslovak Party, under Slansky. 


war, Madame Svermova became a Deputy 


™ Eduard Goldstuecker, given a life sentence in May 1953 


and for “sabotage activities” in the 
M nistry and 


Minister to Israel at the time of his purge 


T Dr 
Deputy Chairman of the State Planning Office. He was im- 


for aiding Slansky 


Foreign the diplomatic service He was 


Josef Goldmann, a leading Party economist, one time 


plicated in the Slansky trial and disappeared, although his 
own trial was never reported 
issue of Nova Mysl 


~~ 


“Introduction of a New Technique and Improvement of its 


Then, in the January 1955 
Prague), appeared an article entitled 
Utilization—A Decisive Factor in the Growth of Labor 
signed by B. Pavlu and J. Goldmann. It is 
probable that this is the same Goldmann and he is 


Productivity,’ 
highly 
apparently now at liberty and permitted this miniscule 


n th public eye 


space 


{ Simon Orenstein, an Israeli citizen and a “Zionist ac- 
complice” of Slansky, who was a prose< ution witness in the 
Slansky trial and was himself sentenced to life imprison- 
ment on August 7, 1953. He had for a time before his arrest 
worked at the Israeli legation in Prague, and later con- 
ducted a business there. On October 26, 1954, the Govern- 
ment of Israel announced that the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Ministry had informed the Israeli legation in Prague of 
Orenstein’s release. Orenstein returned to Israel shortly 
thereafter; reports have stated that he refuses to discuss his 
The other Israeli citizen 
involved in the Slansky affair, Mordecai Oren, cousin of 
Orenstein, who was also a State witness in the trial and 
was sentenced to 15 years imprisonment, is still in jail. Oren 
was an Israeli Parliament member from the MAPAM, a 


left-wing party with strong pro-Communist factions. He 


experiences in Czechoslovakia. 


was returning to Israel from an East German Trade Union 
meeting when he was arrested. His case is being reviewed 
and his release is likely. 


‘| Gustav Bares (born Breitenfeld) was a member of the 


Central Committee of the Czechoslovak Party, member of 
the Party’s Organizational Secretariat, editor of Tvorba, 
the now defunct Party political and economic monthly. His 
dismissal from the latter post was announced early in 1952, 
and he subsequently disappeared from public notice, except 
for occasional references to his pernicious ideological in- 
fluence. On October 25, 1955, Rude Pravo printed a brief 
notice in fine print on the last page, announcing a lecture 
to be given the next day at the V. I. Lenin Museum by 
“Comrade G. Bares on the subject of Lenin and Stalin in 
the 1905 Russian revolution.” This is the only indication 
so far of Bares’ apparent partial reinstatement. 


Other leading political figures once purged and recently 
reported released are: 


| Antonin Gregor was made Foreign Trade Minister in 
February 1948 in the post-coup government, and became a. 
In De- 
cember 1952 he was removed without explanation from 
Ministerial office and disappeared from public notice. On 
March 4, 1955, Rude Pravo announced his appointment as 
the new Ambassador to the Chinese People’s Republic. 


Party Central Committee member a year later. 


{] Oldrich John, a former Fierlinger Social Democrat, was 
made a member of the Central Committee Presidium in 
May 1949, and was National Assembly Speaker from 1948 
to September 1953. At that time he resigned without ex- 
planation and was not heard of again, although there were 
reports that he was working in a minor bureaucratic post. 
A student who left the country in March 1955 claimed to 
know that John was now head of the State Arbitration 
Office, an organ with jurisdiction over disputes between 
State economic organs. If true, this would mean a partial 
comeback. 


| Zdenek Hejzlar became head of the Czechoslovak Youth 
League in 1950. In August 1952 he was removed from this 
post and from his National Assembly seat; Radio Prague 
called him a member of “Slansky’s and Smermova’s gang.” 
There were reports that even before the announcement he 
had been arrested; there was no official word of arrest or 


trial, but he vanished from public notice. A recent report 
states that he was released this year, and is working as a 
member of the district committee of the Trade Union 
Sports and Gymnastics Organization in Hradec Kralove. 


{| Laco Novomesky was a CC member of both the Czecho- 
slovak and Slovak Parties, Slovak Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, a well-known poet. He was arrested in early 1951 and 
tried in April 1954 together with four other prominent Slo- 
vaks. He received a ten-year sentence for supporting “bour- 
geois nationalism” in the Slovak CP. A recent report states 
that he was released from prison in the Fall of 1955 at the 
urging of his friend Georgi Pushkin, Soviet Ambassador to 
the German Democratic Republic. Novomesky is reported 
to be writing anonymously for the Bratislava Pravda. 
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Oldrich John, before his purge, standing at the center. He is re- 
ported to have been released from prison, Klement Gottwald is 
seated at the desk, the others are (left to right): Premier Zapo- 
tocky, Deputy Speaker of the Assembly Polansky, Speaker John, 
Health Minister Plojhar and Post Minister Neuman. 


Svet v Obrazech (Prague), March 16, 1953 


| Gustav Husak, who was sentenced to life imprisonment in 
the same trial. He had been a member of the Slovak re- 
sistance during the war, and afterward was member and 


later chairman of the Slovak Board of Commissioners. 


{| Vilem Novy, arrested late in 1949 as a Western spy, 
never publicly tried. He had Editor-in-Chief of 
Rude Pravo, the leading Party newspaper, and Chairman 
of the Foreign Commission of the National Assembly. 


been 


It is apparent from these examples that Czechoslovakia 
had quite different purposes than Bulgaria in releasing 
politically prominent men. Rather than being featured in 
a loud propaganda campaign, the Czechoslovak releases 
have been carried out all but secretly. They seem to be a 
quiet attempt to mend some of the worst errors of the purge 
years (those that can be mended; widows can be indemni- 
fied and reputations can be cleansed, but the dead are 


excluded from amnesty 


Hungary 
ry. 
| WO OFFICIAL amnesty orders were issued in April 1955, 
one for those imprisoned or accused in Hungary, one 
for exiles (see NBIC, May 1955, p. 50). The internal am- 
nesty was largely political in character, providing for: 


cancellation of punishment and abandonment of 
criminal proceedings against those who did not take a lead- 
ing position in the reactionary regime before the liberation, 
and who, it may be supposed, will become useful working 
members of our society when amnestied. These persons 
will be amnestied for criminal acts against the State re- 
gardless of the degree of punishment, provided that they 


did not act with hostile intent or were obviously influenced 
by delusive hostile propaganda. The amnesty will also b« 
extended, under certain restricting conditions, to other 
criminal acts of a general nature, as well as to criminal 
acts of a military character, provided that the person in 
volved was not sentenced to more than one year in prison, 
or if it may be presumed that 


prospective sentence \ 
1 


not extend to a longer period Szabad Net 
April 3, 1955 


Budape st 


This is the fifth Hungarian amnesty since 
others were in 1947, 1948, 1950 and 1953 


one, however, to extend to political rather than cri 


It is the 


prisoners 

There has been no official word on the number of persons 
released under the 
the number might be as low as under a thousand, but 


amnesty. Some reports ind te that 
there 
is no way of confirming this. As far as major political 
figures are concerned, most of those released, and there 
have not been many, did not come under the amnesty. The 
“interruption” Mind- 


szenty in July 1955, for example, was evidently a move de- 


of the imprisonment of Cardinal 


signed to placate world opinion on the eve of the Geneva 
Conference. In October a similar “interruption” 

the sentence of Archbishop Groesz, sentenced 

years imprisonment in June 1951. At the same 

Catholic priests were released from prison unconditi 

On February 25, 1956, Radio Budapest ann 
One of thes 


release of nine Catholic priests. A 
Baranyi, who had been a co-defendant with Mi 


naszenty 


and the only one of the seven defendants who did 
cuilty 
A number of gcime fun 


tionaries 


“national Com 


Among 


in a purge of so-called 
leased toward the end of 1954 


following: 


{] Janos Kadar, Minister of the Interior fron 
to June 1950, and Deputy Secretary-General 
Workers’ mmunist Party After 


prison he 


garian 
trom 


District in Budapest 


Gyula Kallai, 
purged Rajk. Afte1 
ister of Education 
of the Patriotic Pex 


| Geza Losonczy 
he 


of Education s 
post on Magya j PPI newspape! 


Others reported 1 ed include Szilard 1 
tion chief in th fare Ministry, and |} 


State Ministry 


there has been n th LJ discussion 


sce 


Secretary in tl ericultural 


leased victims of tl 195 arty purge, regime 
: 
nave made it clear 


er, the purged pol 


blamed on Gabor P 
On March 29, 1956, Radio Budapest broax 
by First Party Secretary Matyas 


ted that the 1949 trial of Laszk 


R ikosi in 


Rajk and 





Archbishop Jozsef Groesz at Trial 
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Caption reads: “Jozsef Groesz shows how he concealed documents 
of the conspiracy in his furniture.” 


Vepszava (Budapest), June 23, 1951 


sedition, espionage and “Titoism” was an error and “based 
52.54 


great anti-Titoist causes celebres 


on provocation” (pp This was the first public 
revision of one of the 
that racked the Satellites after Tito’s expulsion from the 
Cominform in 1948 

Rakosi stated that the surviving trial victims had been 
released from prison. Five of the defendants, including 
Rajk, were executed after the trial. Presumably, therefore, 
the other Lazar Brankov who 
received life sentences, and Milan Ognjenovich who was 


three—Pal Justus and 
sentenced to nine years imprisonment—have been freed. 
An unofficial report confirms the release of Justus; of the 
others there has been no word. In addition to the actual 
defendants at the trial, hundreds of persons were purged 
at the time. It is possible that the survivors have been or 
shortly will be released. 

A small number of leading Hungarian Social Democrats 
were released before the current spate of rehabilitations, 


including Anna Kethly 


was for years a major figure of European Socialism, and 


Miss Kethly, now nearing seventy, 


the outstanding personality in the women’s labor move- 
ment. She had been a member of Parliament for twenty 
years, and from 1945 to 1948 was Vice-President of the 
National Assembly. She was expelled from the Social 
Democratic Party in 1948, for her staunch anti-Com- 
munism, and was arrested in the summer of 1950. She was 
released, according to the official announcement, on No- 
vember 21, 1954. She now lives in Budapest, in semi- 
seclusion. Two other prominent Social Democrats, both 
arrested in 1950, were released in 1955: Armin Ladanyi, 
former President of the Bar Association, released in the 
summer, and Miklos Kertesz, former trade union leader, 
released at the end of the year. There has been no effort 
on the part of the regime to exploit these people for prop- 
aganda purposes 


Much more recently, in his March 29, 1956, speech in 
which the rehabilitation of Rajk was announced, Rakosi 
also stated that “The cases of former Social Democrats 
were investigated. Most of them have been set free, the 
rest will be released in the next few days.” Unofficial re- 
ports indicate that the following important Social Demo- 
crats were released at about the time of the Rakosi speech: 
‘| Imre Gyorki, author, lawyer, sociologist, Social Demo- 
cratic Member of Parliament from Debrecen for over 25 
years, and President of the National Social Insurance 
Institution. He was arrested in June 1950, having three 
years previously been expelled from the Social Democratic 
Party for his anti-Communism. 
| Arpad Szakasits, originally a stonecutter, later active in 
trade unions. By 1939 he was editor-in-chief of Nepszava, 
then the Social Democratic daily. In 1944 he headed the 
Social Democratic underground fighting the Germans, and 
was a founder of Magyar Front, the chief underground 
organization. In 1945-48 he was Secretary-General of the 
Social Democratic Party, Chairman of the Budapest City 
Council, Member of Parliament, Deputy Premier. A left- 
wing Social Democrat, he became President of the united 
Social Democratic-Communist Party (Hungarian Workers’ 
Party) in the summer of 1948, a few months later became 
President of the country, following the purged Smallholder, 
Zoltan Tildy. He was arrested in the spring of 1950. 


| Istvan Udvaros, Governor of Vas County at the age of 


26, originally arrested for leftist sympathies. Became Gyor 
Social Democratic Secretary and Trade Union Secretary 
in 1926, after his release. Arrested by the Arrow Cross 
regime in 1944, but escaped and led in organizing the 
resistance. Member of Parliament and on the Social 
Democratic Central Committee in 1945. Expelled from his 


Anna Kethly 


Anna Kethly, prominent Hungarian Social Democrat, was released 
from prison in November 1954, 
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party in 1948 because of anti-Communism. Arrested in 
June 1950. 

{| Zoltan Horvath, one of the younger generation of Social 
Democratic leaders, and a Member of Parliament. Joined 
the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) Party after the 
merger. Arrested in 1950. 

{| Gyorgy Marosan, trade unionist, member of the Social 
Democratic Central Committee and Member of Parliament 
after the war. Became a Deputy Secretary-General of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party, and was arrested in 1950. 

| Pal Schiffer, postwar Member of Parliament and Social 
Democratic leader. Became member of the merged Party. 
Arrested in 1950. 


Poland 


: HAS BEEN no Official amnesty in Poland since 1952, 
when certain categories of offenders, criminal rather than 
political, were released, although it was reported in April 
that a new internal and external amnesty is shortly to be 
promulgated. However, even previous to the reorganization 
of the Security Services after the Swiatlo revelations in 
1954,* a decrease in the prison population was being 
effected. On December 31, 1954, the Special Commission 
for Fighting Abuses and Damages to the Economy, which 
had possessed and used wide powers for summary senten- 
cing of economic and political “saboteurs” was abolished, 
and its competence transferred to the regular judicial 
system. At the same time, a number of new administrative 
regulations made it possible for sentences imposed by the 
Special Commission to be reduced. The Prosecutor 
General’s office was given power to release persons sen- 
tenced to forced labor camps after completion of one-third 
of their term, “postpone” consignment to labor camps, or 
permit the payment of fines in installments. 

Speaking of this reduction of prison population former 
Party Secretary Bierut said: 

“The results of open violations of the principles of le- 
gality by some of the Security organs were removed, and 
persons punished unjustly were released and rehabilitated. 
The persons responsible for these violations were held for 
the Party and the courts.” (Trybuna Ludu [Warsaw], Janu- 
ary 26, 1955.) 

Although there was in this period a two-way traffic, 
former police officials being trundled off to jail and their 
previous victims coming out, it can be assumed that in the 
balance the prison population was effectively reduced. 

There had been persistent rumors and reports for many 
months that Wladyslaw Gomulka had been released from 
prison. Gomulka, Secretary-General of the Polish Party from 
November 1943 to September 1948, was arrested in July 
1951 for “rightist deviation” but was never brought to 
trial. (Poland, alone of all the Satellites, had no great 
anti-Titoist show trial.) A number of reports stated that 


* Jozef Swiatlo, Lieutenant Colonel of’the Polish political police, 
fled to the West in December 1953. As Deputy Chief of Depart- 
ment Ten (the Party security section), Ministry of Public Security, 
he was privy to a great many of the regime’s secrets of intra-Party 
blackmail and throat-cutting, familiar with the practices of police 
brutality and inhumanity. His revelations of these matters, sent 
into Poland by Radio Free Europe broadcasts and Free Europe 
Press leaflets, created a major sensation. (See NBIC, March 1955. 


Marian Spychalski 


General Spychalski was purged in 1951. His release was recently 
announced. 


he was seen attending his mother’s funeral in April 1955 
The rumors concerning him stated variously that he is at 
liberty but under careful police surveillance, that he has a 


responsible Party post in Warsaw, and that he had a minor 


bureaucratic position in the Western Territories 

The release of three purged generals, Marian Spychalski, 
Waclaw Komar and Jerzy Kirchmayer, was 
a letter printed by Zycie War: Warsaw 
1956. The letter stated that the releases were 


to “a small group ol people,” 


revealed in 
ZTam’y - 


March 2¢ 
Known only 
and complained that “The 
unawareness of public opinion and its consequent reserved 
The 
high-ranking army officers who were rehabilitated in the 
eyes of the law have not been rehabilitated in the eves of 
the public.” 

Spychalski had been Deputy Commander-in-Chief of 
the armed forces and Deputy Minister of National Defence 
until 1949, when, in connection with the beginning of the 


attitude toward these men generates a new injustice. 


Gomulka purge, he was removed from his positions and 


from the Party. He was arrested in 1951, slightly before 
Gomulka, but was never brought to trial. 

1953, 
He had fought in the 
Spanish Civil War, and in 1950 was appointed Quarter- 
master General of the Polish Army. 


reason for was announced than that he 


Komar was probably arrested in although the 


precise date was not announced 


No more specific 


his arrest was a 





‘traitor’ and “capitalist scum.” 


Kirchmayer was sentenced to life imprisonment in the 
August 1951 trial of nine high ranking army officers con- 
victed of treason, espionage and conspiracy. 

These releases were confirmed in a speech by the new 
First Party Ochab, Radio Warsaw, 
April 6. He stated that “The thought of those arrested 


and accused without foundation causes us much pain and 
bitterness.” In 


Secretary Edward 


addition to confirming the releases of 
Gomulka, Spychalski and Komar, he revealed that General 
Jozef Kuropieska, a prosecution witness in the 1951 officers’ 
trial and thereafter imprisoned, had been released. Ochab 
said that the officers’ trial is being reinvestigated, that “the 
authorities have released from prison scores of persons 
whose innocence has been proven,” and that “20 officers 
have been rehabilitated.” 


There have also been reports, very probably reliable, 


that others who fell in the purge years are now released 
Among these are the following: 

{{ Marshal Rola-Zymierski, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Polish Army until succeeded by Marshal Rokossowski in 
1949, and subsequently a member of the State Council. He 
was arrested in 1953 by Jozef Swiatlo on Bierut’s orders 
The official charge: working for French Intelligence. 


At right, Marshal Rola-Zymierski when he was head of the Polish 
army. With him is Marshal Rokossowski, still in Russian uniform, 
who succeeded Zymierski in 1949. Zymierski was arrested in 1953. 
He is now unofficially reported released. 


Five Years of People’s Poland (Warsaw), 1949 


{] Edward Osubka-Morawski, pro-Communist left-wing So- 
cialist leader, and Premier from 1944 to 1947 in the coali- 
tion Provisional Government. After January 1947, when 
naked Communist control was asserted, he served as Minis- 
ter of State Administration, and in December 1948 was 
further demoted to Director of State Resorts. He was 
arrested sometime in 1951 on charges of “rightist devia- 
tion.”” Both Rola-Zymierski and Osubka-Morawski are ap- 
parently at liberty in Warsaw. 

The Polish releases of prominent persons have been in 
general similar to the Czechoslovak: unpublicized releases 
of some victims of the purge years. 


Romania 


T HERE WERE two amnesties in Romania in 1955, one for 
those abroad, on June 26, one internal, on September 
25. The external amnesty followed the familiar pattern of 
the redefection campaign. It was perhaps the most sweep- 
ing in the area, pardoning all crimes except murder com- 
mitted by “Romanian citizens or ex-citizens who, at the 
date of issue of this decree find themselves abroad, provid- 
ing they obtain authorization to return and they do so re- 
turn to this country before August 23, 1956.” The decree 
also extended to the wives and minor children of persons 
complying with the decree. 

The internal amnesty was the first in Communist Ro- 
mania to apply to political prisoners rather than common 
criminals. It provided for full pardon to those serving 
sentences of up to ten years for “war crimes” and “crimes 
against peace and humanity.” Those serving sentences of 
more than ten years for these crimes were pardoned if they 
had participated in active combat against the Germans, or 
if they had committed no murders on their own initiative. 
Those not so pardonable had their sentences cut in half 

life sentences were reduced to twelve and a half years). 
Specifically excepted from these amnesties were members 
of the Romanian September 6, 1940-August 23, 1944 
government, a provision which markedly reduced the scope 
of pardons, since many major war criminals had part- 
icipated in that government. 

The decree also provided full pardon to those sentenced 
to up to five years for “crimes against the security of the 
State, rebellion, embezzlement, illegal entry into Romania, 
violence against the democratic order and defiance of auth- 
ority.” Of this somewhat mixed grab-bag, it may be said 
that very few prisoners in the first two categories received 
sentences as low as five years, and that the number of 
persons guilty of illegal entry into Romania is severely 
limited. Full pardon regardless of the length of sentences 
was given to foreign citizens guilty of the crimes just enum- 
erated. 

Finally, complete amnesty was given for certain mis- 
demeanors connected with illegal manipulation of or failure 
to declare hard currency and gold. 

A number of important political figures have been re- 
leased from prison and used by the regime, but these did 
not come under the amnesty. Most of them were apparently 
released in the spring and summer of 1955, although there 





Romanian Repatriation Commission 
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Tatarescu, released Liberal Party leader, is second from right. Ionel Pop, released Agrarian leader, is fourth from right. 


is no official confirmation of the dates. 

The most important of these men are the three leading 
representatives of the three major anti-Communist Roman- 
ian political parties: Gheorghe Tatarescu, Liberal Party 
leader; Ionel Pop, heir to the leadership of Iuliu Maniu’s 
Peasant Party; and C. Titel-Petrescu, Socialist leader. 

Tatarescu, born in 1887, has long been a major political 
figure. He became leader of the Liberal Party in 1931, 
Minister of Industry in 1934, Prime Minister 1935-37, was 
one of the founders of King Carol’s personal party, the 
National Renaissance Front, in 1939 (whereupon he was 
disowned by the Liberal Party, but retained a sizable Lib- 
eral following), and Prime Minister again November 1939- 
July 1940. 

Because of his lifelong history of association with the 
Iron Guard and other fascist elements in Romania, and 
because he had invited German military missions and train- 
ing units to Bucharest early in the war, Tatarescu was high 
on the Communist list of war criminals. However, after 
a visit to Bucharest by Andrei Vyshinsky at the end of 1944, 
his name was removed from that list and, on March 6, 
1945, he became Foreign Minister in the Communist- 
controlled postwar coalition government. He was the only 
major right-wing politician willing to work with the Com- 
munists, and the Communists gained an experienced hand 
and a split in the Liberal Party ranks. His position was 
taken over by Ana Pauker in 1947, he was placed undet 
house-arrest the following year, and jailed in 1951. There 
was no forma! arraignment and no announced charge. 

Rumors of his release began in the Spring of 1955. On 


Glasul Patriei [regime repatriation organ] (Berlin), December 10, 1955 


October 20, the regime permitted him to be interviewed by 
a New York Times 
given in Bucharest; it was the first confirmation of his re- 
lease. In the interview he revealed that both Iuliu Maniu, 
elderly Peasant Party 


correspondent in the house he had been 


leader and former Prime Minister 
and Dinu Bratianu, Liberal Party leader, had died in 1950 
both in prison 

Tatarescu stated in the interview (which took place in 
the presence of the editor of Scinteia, tl 


paper) that 


Party news 


i 
“his conception of liberty and the liberty of 


the individual did not coincide with the basic conception 
of Communism and Socialism,” but went on to praise the 


“epochal successes in economic, cultural and social prob- 
regime. He added an appeal to 


exiles to return to Romania 


lems” achieved by the 


Ionel Pop was Iuliu Maniu’s nephew, like him a Roman 
Catholic. 


sidered by some to be the heir to Maniu’s mantle. In 1945 


and, although never very active in politics, con- 


he was Commissioner for probably 


Transylvania. He was 
Maniu, and it seems probable that 


he was not released until the middle of 1955 


arrested in 1947, witl 


First confirmation of his release was a letter in the first 
issue, December 10, 1955, of Glasul Patriei (Berlin 


Ina preface addressed 


, organ 
of the Romanian repatriation drive 


to the editor, he said 


Hoping to find ir understanding and sympathy, I am 
sending you the following lines which contain the thoughts 
that disturbed me recently on seeing the great achievements 
in our country and the deep social changes they have 


generated. I think that if these lines could be published 
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Petrescu, Social Democratic leader long imprisoned and now re- 
leased, speaking at the funeral of the prominent Romanian So- 
cialist C. Dobrogeanu Gherea, in 1920. The photograph appears in 


“Socialism in Romania, 1883-September 6, 1940” by Titel-Petrescu. 
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ey would be in a certain measure useful to those who still 
ire doubtful and sceptical as to the capacity of the worker- 
peasant regime or profess any vain and unrealistic hopes 
for a return of that past which is forever gone. I am think 


ing ¢ tf those now o itsice the country " 


In the letter, Pop reiterated these themes of the benefic- 
ence and inevitability of the Communist regime: 


These are the things I want to express in the present 


nes, I, a man who has belonged to the old ideas and insti- 
tutions Those who imagine that they can revive the 
past with its blackness and misery for the people are very 
much mistaken. For them there is no place here, and there 
never will be. But if patriotism and warm love for the 


country § earth are 


stronger than the hatred instilled by 
foreign elements in the souls of the self-exiled, then I think 
it my duty to express my modest suggestion to return with 
clean thoughts to their motherland, which will receive them 
with warmth and forgiveness to her generous bosom. Any- 
body who wishes to work honestly for the country has a 


place in the Romanian People’s Republic.” 


Constantin Titel-Petrescu was founder and leader of 


the Romanian Social Democratic Party, and one of the 
major figures of East European Socialism. In 1944 he ac- 
cepted a popular front with the Communists, but changed 


his mind the following year (the pro-Communist splinter 
of the Socialist Party, led by Voitec and Radaceanu, was 
absorbed by the Communists in 1948). Titel-Petrescu was 
arrested in 1947. 

On December 18, 1955, a letter from Petrescu appeared 
in Scinteia. It contained a complete renunciation of his 
former anti-Communist and anti-regime position, and re- 


ferred in glowing terms to the achievements of the regime 
see NBIC, February 1956, p. 43). It spoke of the “enor- 
mous industrial construction of the democratic regime, the 
enthusiasm shown by the workers of yesterday, who are 
today living under decent conditions, in creating Romanian 
industry ” It stated flatly that “Today I am in a 
position to admit what has become evident—that the policy 
of the Romanian Workers’ (Communist) Party is right 
It appealed to “friends abroad [who] are perhaps 
expecting other messages from me” to return home “in 
order to unite with the Romanian people in the struggle 
for and activity of building a new life in Romania.” The 
letter was not a balanced appraisal, setting off Communist 
accomplishments against their flaws and failures; it was a 
paean. 

There is no doubt of the pressures exerted on the im- 
prisoned Social leaders, Petrescu foremost 
among them. There is very strong reason to believe that 
for most of his imprisonment, which lasted over eight 
years, Petrescu was immured in solitary confinement. Even 
this, apparently, proved insufficient. A reliable report from 
a former prisoner in a Bucharest jail states that in October 
1955 the still intransigent imprisoned Social Democratic 
leaders, including Petrescu, were informed that they would 
either declare themselves ready to cooperate with the 


Democratic 


Romanian regime and sign any statements required of 
them, or they would be handed over to Soviet authorities 
and lose any hope of freedom. Petrescu alone acceded; the 
others, it was reported, were flown by the Soviet authorities 
to Moscow and when last heard of were imprisoned in the 
Butyrka Prison, on Gorki Street. It is striking that even 
in these days of post-Stalin and post-Geneva thaw, and 
even for the purposes of impressing the good opinion of 
the world, methods of terror and brutality are still, when 
deemed useful, resorted to. 

The major use made of these three men has been in the 
intensive repatriation campaign. Tatarescu and Pop are 
both members of the recently established Repatriation 
Commission (see NBIC, February 1956, pp. 42-3); Pet- 
rescu is not, but his name and statement are frequently 
invoked in the repatriation propaganda. 

Several other less important figures were released at the 
same time as Tatarescu. Among these were Ion Nistor, 
Liberal, prewar member of Parliament and Minister of 
Public Works; Vasile Sassu, Liberal, prewar Minister of 
Agriculture and Industry; Valer Pop, Liberal, prewar 
Minister of Justice; Mihai Popovici, Peasant Party, prewar 
Parliament member and Minister of Finance; Emil Hatie- 
ganu, Peasant Party, prewar Minister of Health. These 
men have not been used for propaganda purposes, and it 
may be assumed that they were considered harmless and re- 
leased in a mild gesture of “national unity.” They are all 
elderly; Valer Pop, the youngest of them, is 65. There was 
no official announcement of their release, as there had been 
none of their arrests. 

The Official 1956 Vatican Yearbook has reported that 
one of the ten Roman Catholic Bishops arrested around 
1951 has been released and is back at his post. He is Bishop 
Aron Marton of Alba Iulia. Of the others, six are dead, 
three are still in prison. 





Labor Camps 


Prigivicae TO THIS areawide decrease in the prison pop- 
ulation, there has been an even more marked areawide 
decrease in that sector of the prison population incarcerated 
in forced labor camps. There are, indeed, strong indications 
that the whole labor camp system, so long a feature of 
Communist life, is undergoing complete revision. This 
revision has had two effects on the Satellites: their own 
internal forced labor systems have been greatly reduced 
and the remainder greatly modified, and numbers of their 
citizens have been released from Soviet camps and returned 
home. 

As far as can be gauged from unofficial reports (it must 
be stressed that there is no official information whatsoever 
on forced labor camps), the pattern of changes in the area 
has been as follows: Throughout the area, the number of 
camps and inmates has fallen. In Poland there was 
relatively little recourse to forced labor, even at the height 
of the Stalinist period; that little has grown less. In Bul- 
garia, where it has been estimated that by 1954 the number 
of persons who had passed through forced labor camps 
amounted to one-third of the total industrial work force, 
labor camps have been almost completely abolished. To- 
ward the end of 1953 there was, it appears, an unan- 
nounced amnesty which greatly reduced camp population 

In Romania, almost half the camps were closed. This 
reduction was in part the result of abandonment of projects 
like the Black Sea-Danube Canal, which were being built 
almost entirely with convict labor. In Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia the prison camp system has been sharply curtailed. 
In all countries, in 1953, jurisdiction over sentences to the 
camps was taken from the Security organs and made sub- 
ject to regular judicial processes. 

The number of persons in camps in the Satellites never 
approached the proportion of the total population that it 
did in the Soviet Union. It has been estimated that by 
the end of 1954 approximately one million people had 
passed through (or were still in) labor camps in the 
captive nations. The estimate for the Soviet prison camp 
population (not the total of those who had passed through 
was about 14 million at the 1953 peak. 

In the USSR, exploitation of the vast, empty, forbidding 
areas of the Northeast could be started most cheaply by 
a profligate expenditure of the lives of forced laborers, 
rather than by making conditions that would attract free 
labor. The Satellites had no such Siberia, and therefore 
much less economic incentive for forced labor on the im- 
mense Soviet scale. It was rather restricted to economic 
sectors where the manpower need was desperate enough 
to warrant the use of forced labor despite its low produc- 
tivity and efficiency. Mining and such grandiose schemes 
as the Black Sea-Danube Canal were the major areas. 


The grandiose schemes were abandoned after Stalin died, 
and in mining, although forced labor in the modified new 
form is still used, the regimes are making an effort to 
increase production by offering higher incentives to free 
labor. 

The release of many forced laborers from Soviet camps 
began in September 1953, after the post-Stalinist political 
amnesty. Great numbers of those released were of captive 
nationality, and were sent home. Such ill-famed camps 
as Vorkuta disgorged thousands of such people, who re- 
turned home as “free citizens.” (At least one recent re- 
port states, 


however, that a such returned 


prisoners in Poland complained about the jobs to which they 


group ol 


were sent, and were promptly clapped into Polish prisons. 
There is no accurate information on the number of these 
people. 

Forced labor camps remain. They were always particu- 
larly used in mining, and offenders are still being sentenced 
to forced labor in the coal mines, or in the notorious 
Jachymov uranium mines of Czechoslovakia. Conditions 
in the camps, however, have improved. Since the death of 
Stalin, norms have been reduced, in some cases such re- 
wards as decrease of sentence or permission to leave the 
camp for brief periods were given for norm overfulfillment, 
and even wages were paid. In the USSR, this change was 
partially the result of such pressure as the 1953 Vorkuta 
strike; a nation as dependent as the USSR on convict 
labor for its natural resources had cause to fear serious 
unrest in the camps. In the Satellites, the major cause of 
the change was the low productivity of forced labor under 
the harsh Stalinist conditions and the shortage of productive 
manpower. It was hoped to raise that productivity by 
offering greater incentives; at the same time, the free work- 
ing force was subjected to greater control—higher norms, 
tighter laws against absenteeism, etc. In this manner the 


} 


differences betwee n convict and tree labor were reduc ed. 


Patterns 


It is apparent that there have been two elements involved 


in the wave of political amnesties and releases. First, in the 
release of numbers of political criminals and the general 


thinning out of the prison population, there has been an 


attempt to heal some of the 


worst wounds caused by the 


years of Stalinist terror. Secondly, certain of the regimes 


have released prominent political prisoners for propaganda 
purposes. It is interesting that the two countries in which 
this has been done to the greatest extent, Romania and 


Bulgaria, are the countries in which the Communist regimes 
are in greatest need of shoring up In both these cases the 


release of “converted”? non-Communist political leaders is 


designed to obtain a degree of popular support and 


operation which the Communists have so far failed to get 
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onditions behind the Iron Curtain from refu- 


gees interviewed by Radio Free Europe reporters. 


THE SOVIET 


BLOC trade union steward 


[* countries the 
1s 


the liaison between workers and the State-run trade 


iInions Theoretically the steward represents the workers’ 
interests, but information provided by refugees has indica- 
ted that in practice he is the tool of Party and management, 
carrying out the orders of the factory Party Secretary 

Small plants with less than 200 employees have one 
each de- 


Che steward’s duties are to organize the workers 


steward. while in larger plants there is one for 


partment 


nto the union, collect dues and manage union funds. He 


recommends the granting of leaves and benefits, and is 


expected to collect signatures for regime propaganda peti- 
tions and subscriptions to the Peace Loans. In return for 
these services he receives rewards for “exemplary work,” 
and, if exceptionally efficient along the proper lines, may 
a Party career 
Party, 
plant as an 


be sent to a Party school and launched on 
If his to 


relieved 


the he is 


another 


periormance unsatisiactory 


and usually transferred to 


ordinary worker 

Despite the fact that the trade union steward is impor- 
tant to the workers because of his power to bestow or with- 
hold benefits, he 


hierarchy within the plant 


is actually on the lowest level of the Party 
In theory he has the right and 
obligation to start action for the improvement of working 
but had 
factories in Hungary said that he knew of no case in which 
the 


conditions, an escapee who worked in several 


a steward fought for workers’ rights. For example, 


every type of work is given a classification according to 
the quality of the product and the time required for per- 
gory has its norm, and in many cases 
100 
be protested by the steward, but on 


steward 


formance. Every cat 


worker does not have enough time to fulfill it 
This should 


the 


the 
percent 
the contrary, usually tries to raise the norms 
n an effort to win the management's approval 

However, if a worker feels he has been treated unfairly 
—for instance, dismissed without cause—he may appeal 


to the trade union. The trade union takes the case to 


the mediation committee of the plant. In Hungary the 
committee has three members, appointed by the trade 
union, the plant management, and the State respectively. 
The committee may call on the manager to take back 


If the 


manager fails to comply the case goes to the district medi- 


the man within three days or recompense him. 


ation committee which reviews it and passes sentence, as 
the highest trade union legal forum. If the manager still 
does not comply, the case goes to a regular court whose 
decision is binding for all parties. If the manager is found 
guilty of causing damage to the worker, part of the worker’s 


compensation may be deducted from the manager’s pay. 


At present it is not compulsory for workers in Hungary 
to belong to a trade union, but great pressure is brought to 
bear on them to join. Membership dues are 1 percent 
of a month’s pay. One of the privileges of membership 
is participation in the election of the steward—a some- 
what illusory privilege since the only candidate is proposed 
by the Party Secretary. Trade union members are given 
special rates for travel and fuel, and preference in the 
allocation of apartments and of places at the State health 


and recreation centers. 


He“ , 19-yEaR-oLp German girl was granted an au- 
Boleslaw Bierut, First 
Secretary of the Polish Communist Party, provides an illum- 


dience by recently deceased 
inating example of the prevailing attempt to narrow the 
gap between rulers and ruled in Poland. The girl had been 
separated from her parents during the war and had been 
trying for years to obtain permission from the Polish author- 
ities to rejoin them in Germany. In desperation, she de- 
cided to make a personal appeal to Bierut. She also wrote 
a letter to Soviet Premier Bulganin shortly after the Geneva 


Conference suggesting that according to his announcement 





that displaced Germans in the Soviet bloc would be re- 
turned to Germany she should qualify for permission to 
rejoin her parents. The letter was not answered but the 
effect it had is described in this account of her meeting 
with Bierut: 

“I went to Warsaw at the beginning of October 1955 
to press my application [for repatriation] at the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs and the [East] German Consulate. As I 
had received no reply to either of my letters—to Bulganin 
and Bierut—I made up my mind to reach Bierut before 
I left Warsaw again. On October 7, I went to Bierut’s 
palace the ‘Belvedere’ and asked the soldier at the gate 
where I could get a permit to speak to Comrade Bierut. 
The soldier shrugged his shoulders and pointed across to 
the building opposite the ‘Belvedere’ where permits to see 
Rokossowski are issued and said I might have some luck 
getting one for the First Secretary himself. I went to 
the Information Office in this building and the man on 
duty—he was in civilian clothes—advised me to go to the 
headquarters building of the Communist Party in No. 6 
Nowy Swiat. 

“T went straight there and found the Permit Office on 
the ground floor. The official there told me that I would 
not be able to get a permit as it was not Comrade Bierut’s 
business to arrange exit visas to Germany. There were 
other offices which dealt with that sort of thing, he said, 
and anyway Comrade Bierut was not in. He then closed 
the shutters in my face and I stood on one side for about 
a quarter of an hour and watched other people making 
their inquiries. There were two men in the office and I 
could see them talking to each other and looking in my 
direction from time to time. Later one of them came 
out and asked me why I was hanging around since my 
case was hopeless and I would not get a permit. However, 
he did say that I could make a written application and 
hand it in addressed to Comrade Bierut personally. I 
pleaded that any written applications would only get lost 
in the files and that my case could only be dealt with by 
Comrade Bierut because no one else would listen to me. By 
now it was already 1 :30—I had started my rounds at nine 
o'clock at the Belvedere—and the two men were relieved 
for lunch. The new official asked me after a time what 
I was waiting for and this time I broke into tears and 
told him that it was not fair to keep me from my parents 
and that I wanted to talk to the First Secretary about 
it. This man seemed kinder than the others and told me 
to wait. I was finally given a piece of paper and 
told to go into the building and show my pass to a civilian 
official at the end of a long corridor. 

“This official who, although he studied my permit very 
carefully, seemed to know I was expected, took me further 
into the building and stopped before a large door. He 
told me to knock and go in, which I did, although by now 
I was very nervous. I found myself in a large room with 
very nice furniture. There were beige-colored curtains on 
the windows and a beautiful thick carpet on the floor. 
Bierut was sitting behind a large writing desk when I 
appeared. He looked to see who had come in and then 
stood up and gave me his hand. He said that he had been 


told on the phone that I wanted to see him. He then 
waited and I saw that I had to start explaining so I took 
out all the papers I had in my briefcase and laid them on 
his desk. He sat down again and looked through them one 
after another. I moved back a couple of steps as I did 
not want to appear to be looking at the other papers on 
his desk but I watched him going through my various 
letters and applications. I saw him stop at the copy of 
the letter I had written to Bulganin and read it through 
completely. In this letter to the Soviet official I had given 
my whole life story, explaining how it had happened that 
I had been separated from my family. I also described 
how I had tried to get a visa from various Polish Minis- 
tries and offices, always without success, and that it was 
because of this I was writing to him in the hope he might 
be able to help me. Bierut finished reading this letter and 
went through the rest of the papers. Then he closed the 
file and looked up at me and asked why I had written 
to Bulganin. I thought he looked a little annoyed when 
I told him that it was because of the Geneva Conference 
and that I had read in the papers that all Germans who 
were not war criminals would be allowed to return to 
Germany. 
“He made no comment to this, but picked up a pencil 
and made some notes in a book, referring then to some of 
the papers in the file. Then he got up and said, ‘We will 
put everything in order for you and your case will be com- 
pleted within two weeks.’ Maybe it was a silly thing to 
do but the words came out before I could stop them: I 
asked him whether he would really do his best because 
I had been running around for so long that I had almost 
lost all hope in having any luck. He frowned as though 
I were doubting his word and merely said, “Yes, you may 
be sure, and you can tell your parents.” That was the end 
of my audience with Bierut 

“During the whole time he was very reserved and did 
not try to be hearty. He seemed rather tired. He was 
wearing a very nice dark blue suit and was obviously a man 
who took some trouble with his appearance. On thinking 
am sure that my letter to Bulganin 
which he found in my papers had made him a little angry 


it over afterwards, I 


and that he had decided to show me that he was the right 


man to deal with cases like mine and that he resented 
an application being made to the Russians 
“In spite of his assurances that I should hear within 


fourteen days, it was nearer three weeks before I got my 


Before I left I spoke 
once again with an official of the Passport Office and told 
her about my visit to Bierut. She told me that Bierut’s 


intervention would not have been necessary because 


written exit permit through the mail 


case had already been decided beforehand and I had 
booked for a resettlement transport some time 
November 4th 


days later in Friedland [Germany 


be Tore 


irrived 


I left with a transport and 


je Seca ro A HOUSEWIFI 
4 the 


much-heralded price reduction 
1955 ] 


who recent 


amounted only to minor cuts ir 





and some luxury items sold in the delicatessens. Staple 


foods, such as bread and flour, did not become cheaper 


but they became more consistently available on the market. 
Meat and fat supplies were still short; to buy these one 
almost always had to stand in line, except just before pay- 
aqaays 

Fruit and vegetables continue to be very expensive, the 
woman said, especially at the beginning of the season. 


Later the prices drop a little, but the goods are shipped 


so carelessly and stored so poorly that they go on sale 


S 


umaged and half spouled, and few people care to buy 


a 
Ihe State fruit and vegetable centers then attempt 
recover their losses through high prices. The people, 
herefore, pret to buy from the few private vegetable 
ympete favorably with the State in regard 


he quality ol the ul goods 


es MBER OF REFUGEES from Hungary have described 
4% how the hard-pressed members of the former middle 
class dispose of their valuable antiques, silver and other 
possessions for money Che agency for this is the organ- 
ization of State commission shops which maintains 16-18 
shops in Budapest and a branch in virtually every town 
of over 20,000 population. To these shops people may 
bring their rugs, furniture, antiques, furs and linens to 


be sold on commission 


The goods may be sold to the 
shop for cash on the spot or for a small advance on the 
proceeds of sale. Naturally the goods are always assessed 
at a very low value, particularly in the cases where the 
shop pays cash. The situation is a little better where the 


; 


customers wait for sale: at the time of delivery they re- 
ceive a token amount but after the article is sold they re- 
ceive the full amount obtained, less 18 percent for handling. 

Before the articles are put on sale in the commission 
shops, they are examined by the export firm Artex, which 
sells every article of worth abroad. The antique furniture, 
paintings and Oriental rugs have proven a good source 
of hard currency. Much of the antique silver has report- 
edly been sold to Austria and Switzerland. If Artex is un- 
able to sell the goods the commission shop puts them up 


for sale. Hungarians are rarely found shopping in the 
commission shops, since they are not able to afford luxuries. 
The main domestic customers are employees of foreign 
consulates and State prize-winning artists. According to 
well informed sources, 80 percent of the items have been 
sold abroad. However, the supply is rapidly diminishing 


since people have gradually sold all they have. How the 


“secret resources’ of the Hungarians are being exhausted 
is demonstrated by the fact that there used to be 100 
to 150 new items a day on sale in a commission shop 
whereas today there are only 25 to 30 a day. 


7: HE COMMUNIST PROGRAM for the care of the disabled 

has put these unfortunate people so much under obli- 
gation to the regime that today they form one of the most 
politically reliable groups in society, according to a recent 
refugee from Czechoslovakia. In 1949-50 the regime cre- 
ated a central organization called ‘“Druteva” for the benefit 
of all those who as a result of physical defect, either con- 
genital or due to accident or war injury, are not capable 
of regular employment. 

The official activity of Druteva consists of: 1. club activ- 
ity, chiefly meetings at which questions of interest are 
discussed, such as schooling and re-education of members 
for appropriate work according to the degree of disability, 
etc. The entire club activity has a strong Communist 
Party coloring; frequently it is directly linked with the 
teaching of Communist ideology and literally becomes a 
political agitation course. 2. practical activity, which is 
the placement of members in industry and agriculture, 
in cooperation with organs of individual State offices and 
Ministries. 3. purely charitable activity, support of the 
totally incapacitated. 

“It is an indisputable fact,” said the refugee, “that the 
invalids in Druteva are genuinely grateful to the regime 
for having in this manner integrated them into practical 
life. The regime is fully aware of the possibilities which 
their moral indebtedness presents and knows well how to 
take advantage of it.” 

The result is that many people have gradually come 
to regard every invalid as a possible STB (Secret po- 
lice) informer or agent-provocateur. Chiefly suspected are 
those Druteva members who travel around the country on 
business for production enterprises and thus have an ideal 
opportunity for coming into inconspicuous contact with any- 
body in whom the STB is interested, and those members 
who sell hand-made articles from door to door. These latter 
win confidence easily, partly because of their condition; con- 
versations develop, the discussion turns to daily worries 
and eventually can be guided to political opinions. It 
is these elements of inconspicuousness and easy confidence 
which the regime police is widely believed to be utilizing 
for its own purpose. 


Cy. See 





Labor Productivity in the Captive Nations 


“We must not forget for a moment the advice of the great Lenin with regard to the decisive 


importance of the increase of labor productivity. 


the most important factor . in the 


victory of the neu 


In the final analysis labor tivity 


produc 


social regime ipittalism has created 


a labor productivity which was unknown in the days of feudalism 


will be finally beaten by the fact that Socialism is creating a neu 


higher productivity.” 


I> 1938 Eastern Europe was predominantly agricultural. 

Peasants were approximately 55 percent of the pop- 
ulation in Hungary; 63 percent in Poland; 78 percent in 
Romania and 80 percent in Bulgaria. Where agricultucc 
was based on large estates, as in Hungary, there was a class 
of landless agricultural workers who were certain of finding 
employment only in seasons of peak activity. Where small 
holdings prevailed, as in Bulgaria and to some extent Ro- 
mania, the land was too crowded to provide full-time work 
for the people living on it. Thus a large proportion of the 
peasant labor power was superfluous, although it went un- 
counted by statistics of unemployment. 

The Communist regimes have drawn upon this pool 
of labor power to man the factories and swell the new 
industrial centers such as Nowa Huta in Poland, Sztalin- 
varos in Hungary and Dimitrovgrad in Bulgaria. Between 
1946 and 1953 the urban population of Poland rose from 
31 percent of the total to 41 percent. In Romania it 
rose from about 23 percent in 1948 to nearly 35 percent 


ir. Josef Stefan, polisher, is an “innovator” 
whose ideas have helped cut production costs. 


First 
of the Romanian Workers Pa 


By improving his methods of work Mr. Jaro- 
slav Siép4n topped the norms by 170 


19 


Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej at the recent Cong 


ty 


1953. 


The Stre 


supplemented from other quarters 


in am ol! recruits om the country was 


Special efforts were 
made to mobilize the 
The 
men were drawn into the industrial army when it became 
Che 


employment of women increased until in Hungary and 


youth, particularly during holidays 


and vacations. former employees of private crafts- 


illegal for private entrepreneurs to use hired labor 


Poland women comprised about a third of the non-agri- 
See the articles on Satellite dem- 
ography in NBIC, February and May, 1955. 
1953 the total Satellite labor 


cultural working force 
Thus by 
force outside of agriculture 
had risen to more than 16 million, as compared with 12 
million in 1948. 

In these years the production of coal rose from about 
134 183 


coal and lignite crude steel from 


million tons to about million 


of 


including brown 


5.6 million tons to 


1United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, Ceneva 
1955, Table 24. The figures include Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland and Romania 


The methods of shockwork, 
speed-up, invariably mean better craftmanship 


unlike capitalist 


Photos and captions from Czechoslovak Life (Prague), January 195] 





ae 


in the five-year period the output of ferrous metal rose 113 4 


*% 


The big foundries of Sztalinvaros and Didsgydér were also erected 


during 1950-54. The picture shows big foundry of Sztalin lron Works 


Photo and caption from Hungary (Budapest), May 1955. 


19 billion 
Romania and Bulgaria ceased 
countries and became 


) million, and of electric energy from about 
h to over 35 billion 

“agrarian” ‘“agrarian-indus- 
trial,” while Poland and Hungary rose even higher in the 
full-fledged “industrial” 
and Czechoslovakia passed from the “unbalanced 
industrial” 


Communist lexicon, 


becoming 
states 
category to “balanced industrial.’’* In their 
propaganda the Communists are fond of contrasting pres- 
ent levels of industrial output with former levels, and of 
comparing rates of change with those of non-Communist 
countries. In the article cited below a Soviet writer gives 
the following index numbers of gross industrial output for 
the captive area as a whole (including Albania), in per- 
centages of 1937 
1948 1949 195K 1951 1952 1953 1954 
122 15] 185 235 281 321 345 
These figures cannot be considered accurate, since Com- 
munist production indices tend to exaggerate actual growth. 
The real accomplishment is undoubtedly less. 


It is worth 


2This is the classification made by a Soviet writer, I. Dudin- 
sky, “The Heavy Industry of the People’s Democracies, Founda- 
tion of their Economic Might,” International Affairs (Moscow), 
1955, No. 7. 


observing, however, that if each index number is converted 
to a percentage of the preceding year, the rate of increase 
declines rapidly after 1951: 

1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

24 23 27 20 14 7 


Thus it appears that the rapid early growth was only a 
temporary phenomenon, associated with certain special con- 
ditions which existed at that time. These conditions, of 
course, were the rural labor supplies already described, and 
industrial resources which had not been fully exploited. The 
large gains of the early years were mainly the result of mov- 
ing new workers into mines, mills and factories — not of 
getting the existing industrial labor force to produce more 
than it had previously. 


Output per Man-Year 


oa, Beneee BEFORE the Second World War Stalin pointed 
\” out, in his report to the Eighteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party, that the true measure of a country’s in- 
dustrial strength is not its total industrial output but its 
per capita output. This is the concept generally known as 
“productivity.” It can be expressed in various ways, and 
with varying degrees of refinement. It may be measured in 
tons per man-hour, output per man-year, national product 
per man-hour or in some other manner depending on the 
purpose at hand, but the central idea is that of comparing 
effort with results. 

Productivity has been a preoccupation of the Com- 
munists ever since Lenin said that capitalism would ulti- 
mately be conquered by a new and higher “Socialist” 
productivity. As the Five Year Plans wore on in the USSR 
the preoccupation increased, until in 1939 Stalin listed 
among the most important tasks of his regime that of rais- 
ing the productivity of labor. The emphasis came partly 
from fear of war with more highly developed countries and 
partly from the fact that, if Stalinism could not ultimately 
create an advanced economy, it would lose its chief justi- 
fication. 

The same concern with productivity is now appearing 
ever more forcefully in the captive countries. This stress 
figures prominently in discussions of the new Five Year 
Plans and in articles dealing with economic problems. The 
people are told that the superior living standards in coun- 
tries such as England and the United States derive from 
the higher productivity of eir economies—an argument 
which tends to conceal the real reason for the abnormally 
low standards under Communism. However, the basis of 
this talk of productivity is not just the desire to make people 
work harder. It arises from the fact that a ready supply of 
labor for new industrial plants is no longer available at the 
same rate as formerly, and that future increases in produc- 
tion will have to come largely from a higher output by the 
existing working force. 

The standard way of measuring labor productivity in 
Communist countries is to divide gross industrial produc- 
tion (in terms of value) by the number of workers em- 
ployed. Thus if production for a given year is valued at X, 
and average employment for the year is Y, then productiv- 





ity is the quotient of X/Y. Figures of this kind are seldom _ productivity statistics would be “estimated gross value of 
released because of the laws against publishing State infor- output per man-year.’”® 

mation, and so productivity is commonly expressed in terms With all their limitations, these are the figures used by 
of an index based on some previous year. Annual plan re- the captive countries to assess the performance of their 
ports since 1950 give the following data on productivity in economies and to set plan targets. For this reason, and 
five of the captive countries (in terms of percentage in- also because they are probably adequate as indicators of 
creases over the preceding year) : comparative trends, it seems worthwhile to examine their 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1955 implications at greater length. 


Bulgaria 16.0 13.7 11.0 6.8 3 

Czechoslovakia 70 9.7 155 7.0 20 80 Poland 

ae ‘see SB MS - 9 is me The Polish regime has been the most successful so far as 

aca tt io a 10.6 27 . its economic programs are concerned. Following a Three 

Year Plan (1947-1949) emphasizing reconstruction, it un- 

It is necessary to add here the usual cautionary note con- dertook a Six Year Plan (1950-1955) aiming at rapid in- 
cerning the accuracy of Communist statistics. These fig- dustrialization. The gross value of industrial production 
ures must not be confused with productivity estimates used was to rise by 158 percent during the years of the Plan. 
in other countries, which are generally estimates of output The larger part of this increased production was to be 
per man-hour. The Communist figures are based on indices achieved by the creation of new industria] plant and the 
of gross production which probably exaggerate actual ac- _—_ shifting of manpower from villages to towns. Labor produc 
complishments; to the extent that this is so, the productivity tivity was to rise by 66 percent, or less tl 
indices will tend to exaggerate increases and minimize production. This level of productivity 
decreases. Another difficulty is inherent in the employment been reached by the end of 1954. 
statistics which comprise the lower half of the productivity It is possible, on the basis of published reports, to recon- 


an 


was 


ratio: these are estimates of average annual employment, struct the official indices of production, employment and 
and they do not reflect changes in the number of hours labor productivity in Polish industry. These are given in 
worked per person, or in the amount of time missed be- lable 1, with 1937 as the base year. They show that Poland 
cause of sickness, absenteeism, etc. Thus if the number of emerged from the war with a much larg ndustrial labor 
hours worked in a year were to increase—for example, from force than in 1937—the westward shift in boundaries had 
“donations” of time by the workers—the effect would be to created employment for Poles in former German industries 
raise production without a corresponding increase in the but a labor force understandably less prod 

employment index, and therefore “productivity” would — 

show an increase. On the other hand, time lost from work here are other technical criticisms which rt ncluded 
would have just the opposite effect on production and on Se eee = ee ee ee oa Ca oo 
“productivity.” A more accurate name for Communist ston, Illinois, 1953 


Table | 


Industrial Production, Employment, and Labor Productivity 
In Poland, 1937-1954. Official Indices.* 


Gross Output of No. of Persons Employed 
Industry 


in Industry 


1. 2 


é. we t i 0 
Index: Annual Index Annual Annual 


1937 = 100 Increase (%) 1937 = 100 Increase (% 193 ) Increase (% 
c 


77 - 

107 39 
148 38 
172 16 
225 31 
279 24 
335 20 
395 8 
438 11 4 
486 11 317 4 153 


* Prepared by the Free Europe Press Planning and Analysis transportation. The number of persons employed includes bott 
section of the Free Europe Committee. Industry includes ‘“‘Social- strictly “production” workers and other employees (manageri 
ized” manufacturing and mining, but excludes construction and technical, et 
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Even in 1949 labor productivity was below the pre- 


1 although between 1949 and the end of 1954 
Dv Ob percent the level was still only +4 


t 1937. 


] 


ndicates that the tremendous growth 


trial production by 1954 (438 per cent of 
largely by adding to the number of 


5 percent ol 1937 


acnieve d 
Che index of productivity 
first and did not pass the prewar 

r that, however, increases in produc- 
assume more importance. If 1949 is taken 
the indices it can be seen that during 

Six Year Plan employment grew less 


Productivity 


100 

109 

124 

140 

155 

166 

176 

On the whole, nevertheless, Poland’s postwar develop- 
ment has been marked by a tremendous growth of indus- 
trial manpower and by a much slower increase in produc- 
tion per man-year. Though productivity is probably higher 
than in most of the captive countries, it has not yet reached 

level of Czechoslovakia or the USSR.* 


Czechoslovakia 


\ somewhat different pattern appears in Czechoslovakia, 
which had a relatively mature economy at the time the 
Communists seized power in 1948. As shown in Table 2, 
the regime claimed at the end of 1954 that industrial pro- 
duction had reached 225 percent of the 1937 level, or more 
than double what it was in 1948 at the beginning of the 
First Five Year Plan. At the same time, the official index 
of industrial employment had risen to 131 percent of pre- 
war, while that of output per worker had risen to 172. As 
early as 1948 increases in productivity began to assume 
more importance than increases in employment. Allowing 
for some degree of exaggeration in the production and 
productivity indices, it is clear that the major portion ol 
whatever has been achieved since 1948 must have come in 


the form of greater output per man-year 


Hungary 


In the case of Hungary the picture is not so clear, since 
the published figures are not comparable for different years. 
While the regime has published a revised index of manu- 
facturing production for the years of the Five Year Plan, 
it has released only scattered information on labor produc- 
tivity and employment. Gross output in manufacturing 
rose between 1949 and 1954—the end of the Five Year 
Labor productivity in manufactur- 

Assuming that Hungarian econo- 
mists measure productivity in the same manner as do their 
Polish and Czech colleagues, it follows by a process of 


Plan—by 155 percent. 


ing rose by 46.6 percent 


4Glos Pracy 


Warsaw), March 22, 1955. 


Under experienced toremen. women are employed in ever-increasing 
numbers in assembly shops, fulfilling their norms by up te 200 per cent. 


Photo and caption from Czechoslovak Life (Prague), July 1953 


arithmetic that employment during this period rose by 73.9 
percent. Additions to the working force evidently made the 
major contribution to the increase of production. 

It should be observed that the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe estimated the net increase in pro- 
duction to have been only 92 percent. (Economic Bulletin 
for Europe, Geneva, August 1955.) On this basis, assuming 
that employment increased by 73.9 percent, productivity 
must have risen by only 10 percent. A resolution of the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party 

Szabad Nep |Budapest], November 13, 1955) admitted 
that during the period of the Five Year Plan “increase in 
industrial output has been due largely to an increase in the 
number of productive workers and only to a minor degree 
to higher rates of productivity.” 


Romania 


Romanian statistics are scantier than in any of the other 
countries under discussion, Speakers at the Party Congress 
in December stated that “Socialist industry's annual pro- 
duction increased compared with 1950 approximately 2.2 
times,” and that “for industry as a whole labor productiv- 
ity increased only 47.7 percent, instead of the 70 percent 
called for by the plan.”® This implies that half of the 
growth in total production must have come from increased 
employment, as follows (percentages of 1950 


Production Employment Productivity 


1950 100 100 100 
1955 220 149 148 
Bulgaria 


In Bulgaria the regime has not yet exhausted its man- 
power reserves, judging from the targets set by the Second 


‘Speeches of Premier Chivu Stoica and First Party Secretary 
Gheorghiu-Dej, Scinteia (Bucharest), Dec. 28 and Dec. 24, 1955. 





Five Year Plan (1953-1957). Industrial production in 1957 
is to be 60 percent greater than in 1953, while productivity 
is to increase by 35 percent. The difference will presum- 
ably be made up by additions to the working force. Offi- 
cial figures on annual increases in production and produc- 
tivity since 1949 show that productivity has not been rising 
as rapidly as production. 


Taking Stock 


THE TIME of Stalin’s death it was apparent that some 
of the economic plans, notably the Hungarian, had 
too ambitious. Party propaganda began to talk of 
“imbalances” between different economic sectors. Agricul- 
ture was found to be lagging, partly because industrial re- 
cruitment had denuded the farms of their most efficient 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary efforts 
had to be made to channel some workers back to the coun- 
try. 


By 


been 


labor: in 


At the same time, industry was outrunning its sup- 
plies of fuel, power and raw materials. These considera- 
tions, as well as acute political difficulties, led to revision 
of plans in some of the captive countries. There was even 
some questioning of the traditional Communist emphasis or 
heavy industry. But by the end of 1955 the period of hesi- 
tation seemed to be over and regime spokesmen were an- 
nouncing new 
trialization. 


Five Year Plans calling for more indus- 


The new plans differ from those of the past in being less 
grandiose and by showing greater concern with problems 
of manpower and production costs. Confronted with their 
limitations in expendable resources—not only of manpower 


but of fuel, power and raw materials as well—the regimes 


have evolved a complex set of measures for overcoming 
them. 
nomic policy, emphasis on the development of heavy in 


Although the cardinal principle of Communist eco- 


dustry, will not be abandoned, it is to be pursued in a differ- 
ent than must 
rapidly than the supply of manpower, fuel and materials. 


way hitherto. Production increase more 
Further progress is therefore seen to depend upon raising 
the overall efficiency of the East European economy. 

The principal ways in which this is to be accomplished 
were outlined by Matyas Rakosi in his report to the Third 
Congress of the Hungarian Workers’ Party 
on May 24, 1954 


said, 


Communist 
Second Five Y 


1 


utilize such basi 


During thi 


‘““we must increasingly 


Socialist accumulation as raising labor produ 


ducing the cost of production, as ws 
duction, construction, transportat 
tration, eliminating wastefulness 

ture and in particular the strictest possible enf< 
thrift, not only in the national economy 
of life of the people’s democracy.” (For a La 
for a People’s Bucharest], May 


Chis can be boiled down to two fundamental ; 


Dut 
Democracy! 


raise labor productivity and (2) reduce costs 


Similar statements have been made by spo 
other regimes. In Poland, First Deputy 


Minc said: 


we shall continue to invest 


“Tt is obvious that during the 


and build, for thout 


is no expanded Socialist production, but the main 


in the plan is not on building new enterprises but on fi 


modernization ot the old one Ss, on bringing enterprises under 


construction up to the planned production capacity 


Table 2 


Industrial Production, Employment, and Labor Productivity In 
Czechoslovakia, 1937-1954. Official Indices.* 


Gross Output of 
Industry 


l. ; 


Index: Annual 


1937 100 


oc’ 


Increase (% 


ae viele 0 50 ~- 

1946 80 60 
1947 91 14 
1948 108 19 
1949 126 17 
1950 145 15 
1951 167 15 
1952 197 18 
216 10 

225 4+ 


* Prepared by the Free Europe Press Planning and Analysis 
section of the Free Europe Committee. Industry includes State 
manufacturing and mining enterprises but excludes construction 
and transportation; presumably it also excludes artisan coopera- 
tives. The number of persons employed includes both strictly 
“production” workers and other employees (managerial, techni- 
cal, etc.). These figures were gathered from a variety of sources 
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in Indust 
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7 100 


und the construction of consistent indices involved considerable 
computation. The results are therefore subject to statistical error 
They are, however, mutually consistent within 
the few available opportunities to check them against 
formation indicated that they are accurate within 


small range of error for the purposes of this study 


and 
other in- 
sufficiently 


this limitation 
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ind technical progress, which means a rise in production 
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ain stress on the utilization of reserves, 
lowest possible investments, highest quality, and 
Radio Warsaw, Decem- 
In Romania, Premier Chivu Stoica told the 
Party Cor 


production 


owest possibl produc von costs.” 
be! 14 1955 
Second 
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“Of the total increase in industrial 
Second Five Year Plan, 75 to 80 
be obtained by increasing labor productivity.” 
December 28. 


during the 


vercent must 


Scinteia 1955 Party Secretary 


Gheorghiu-De} said on the same occasion that production 


First 


osts in industry must be cut by at least 15 to 20 percent. 


achievement ol 


these two tasks, he said, “will yield 


is amounting to around 25 billion le 


in industry and 
7 billion Jez in building.” 
An editorial 
Front (Sofia 


need 


Scinteia, December 24, 
in the Bulgarian newspaper Otec/est- 
pa} 
94 


r productivity and lower costs and said 


on September 1955, also emphasized 


the for highe 


that pros far was slower than had been planned. 


Tress SO 


Similar intentions a 


re evident in Czechoslovakia, where the 


recently-published 


plan for 1956 relies on an increase in 


labor productivity of 7.1 percent to achieve the goal of a 9 


percent increase i 


Chese 


planners in 


ndustrial production 


general 


xhortations have been implemented by 
number of specific ways. For the most 
tnevy 


involve a renewed emphasis on old Communist 


norm-raising 
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but 
idea which is relatively new in Com- 


such as and mechanization, 
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discussions 


Division of Labor 
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Workers’ 


nber, 1955, the Central Committee of the Hun- 
1956 


For the large-scale rise in labor produc- 


Party stated in a resolution on the 


ng down ot produc tion costs... ereatel! 
the possibilities involved in interna- 
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on the economic potential of each 
Nep, November 13, 1955 
tages of division of labor from the standpoint of produc- 
tivity 


Szabad 
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sized by First Deputy Premier Erno Gero 
National Assembly 


international division of 


in a speech to the several days later 
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Gero labor could lead, 


on 20 


the average, to a 15 percent increase in labor pro- 
ductivity oft as much as 40 to 50 percent.” By special- 


ms. industry would be able to 


““manu- 
production and on a very high technical 
in- 
ially only the very big countries would 
Szabad Nep, November 18 
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differences are already an integral part of areawide trading. 
What seems to be new is the emphasis on specialization 
within industries that are common to all of the countries, 
particularly in the engineering industries. Thus, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Romania all produce trac- 
tors, but evidently they are to specialize on different types 
of tractors, exporting some and importing others. Other 
examples occur in the production of ball bearings and 
rolled metal. According to a Soviet writer, Romania will 
export not only oil and related products, but also “tractors, 
sea and river boats, fabricated metal, chemical acids, ce- 
ment, glass and other products of the chemical industry and 
the building materials industry.’® 

Much of the previous planning in the captive area had 
a flavor of autarchy, or economic nationalism. Each coun- 
try seemed bent on a full-scale development of all branches 
of industry without much regard to the subtler advantages 
of international exchange. To extent this was a 
rational attempt to exploit idle or undeveloped resources— 
especially of manpower—and to build up a balanced indus- 
trial base in each country. For example, the fact that the 
Silesian basin in Poland and Czechoslovakia has great in- 
dustrial potential does not preclude the development of 
more limited resources in Romania and Bulgaria. But in 
some cases industrial development was apparently pushed 
beyond rationality to a point where costly projects were 


some 


undertaken which could not be justified on even a long- 
term estimate of comparative advantages. 

Aside from any misdirection in past planning, there is 
the inescapable fact that further industrial development 
will depend on raising the productivity of labor and lower- 
ing production costs. The chief means to this is mass pro- 
duction; and in such an area as Eastern Europe mass pro- 
duction obviously implies international division of labor. A 
recent article in a Soviet periodical expressed this idea in 
the following “theoretical” fashion: 

“The perception of all the demands of the law of 
planned proportional development of the economy and its 
joint use by all the countries of the socialist camp indis- 


putably of the law of 
socialism and to its better application in each country and 


leads to a broader action basi 
all the socialist countries. The all-sided coordination of the 
economic plans and the elimination of harmful parallelism 
serves to realize the demand also of other economic laws 
of socialism, among them the law of uninterrupted growth 
and the productivity of socialist labor, taken as a whole 
for the socialist camp. Now, a number of basic manufac- 
tures located in the socialist camp are rationally divided 
among them, for example, certain grades of rolled metal, 
production of ball bearings and so forth. This permits the 
individual People’s Democracies to refrain from construct- 
ing a number of huge, expensive factories and to use the 
funds saved in this way for other branches of the economy, 
for concentrating its forces on mass production of a num- 
ber of commodities intended not only for home consump- 
tion but for export to other countries in exchange for 
products of their industries 


“Such a development of the international socialist divi- 


Industry in the Ro- 
Voprosy Ekonomiki (Moscow), 1956, 


6]. Oleinik, “The Development of Heavy 
manian People’s Republic,” 
No. 1. 





sion of labor leads to a sharp increase in the productivity 
of labor in each of the countries in the socialist camp. . . . 

“Insofar as goods belonging to various owners are 
traded on the universal democratic market, the law of 
cost operates, and because the owners are socialist States 
. . . there is a real basis for employing the law of cost in 
the interest of the people of all countries of the socialist 
camp. For this it is necessary that, on the basis of indus- 
trialization and electrification, on the basis of installing 
high grade machinery in production, the levels of produc- 
tion cost in all countries of the socialist camp should tend 
toward equality, and thus the social costs of commodities 
will be equalized in each of the countries as a unit, along 
with lowered social costs in the whole socialist camp and 
the simultaneous deepening and broadening of the socialist 
international division of labor.”* 


To carry out these principles in the tightly-planned cap- 
tive economies will require more than devout lip service to 
them at Party congresses. In theory, at least, the program 
implies a thorough integration of planning throughout the 
area. Each country’s plan must be linked in considerable 
detail with those of the other countries. Innumerable deci- 
sions must be made, on the basis of comparative costs, as 
to where specific items are to be produced, and correspond- 
ing allocations of materials must be arranged. Complete 
integration of the area is apparently not yet at hand, but 
the extent to which it has progressed is not clear. The fact 
that all of the countries except Bulgaria are beginning Five 
Year Plans concurrently with the USSR implies that these 
plans have been centrally organized to a greater degree 
than in preceding years, but the details have not been re- 
vealed. 

The Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual As- 
sistance signed in Warsaw on May 14, 1955, may provide 
an organizational basis; it has been hailed by a Soviet 
economist as “an important landmark on the road to the 
further development and expansion of economic ties be- 
tween the signatory nations.”* An article by Romania’s 
Gheorghiu-Dej in Pravda (Moscow) on February 10, 1956, 
stated that the Warsaw Council “is allocating tasks for the 
production of certain items to various countries.” Another 
method of integrating plans is suggested by a conference in 
January 1956 between representatives of the chemical in- 
dustry from Poland, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, held at Berlin. The main subject, according 
to an unofficial report, was a common shortage of sulfuric 
acid and other basic materials. Recently the Hungarian 
Minister of Light Industry, Mrs. Jozsef Nagy, alluded to a 
meeting of a Light Industrial Collaboration Committee in 
Budapest, at which representatives from Hungary and the 
Soviet Zone of Germany agreed to mutual assistance “in 
developing the production of straw cellulose and synthetic 
leather.” (Radio Budapest, February 10, 1956.) 


Technical Improvement 


A more concrete way of attacking the economic problem 
is the campaign to raise the technical efficiency of industry. 


TVladimir Kaigl, “Development of Economic Ties between the 
Countries of the Socialist Camp,” Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1955, 
No. 7. 


8]. Dudinsky, op. cit. 


“Is that the kind of shoes we produce for export?” 
“I'm sorry—I thought they were for the domestic market.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), September 25, 1955 


This involves a multitude of things, from industrial re- 
search, mechanization and mass production down to the 
more efficient use of tools and better work methods. The 
chief difference from the past seems to lie in the realization 
that technical improvement must now justify itself by sav- 
ings in labor and materials—that is, it must raise produc- 
tivity and lower costs. 


There is also the realization that much of the technical 


advance already made has not been uniformly applied 
throughout the industrial system, or accepted on an ade- 
quate scale by workers and managers. 


During 1955 the 
Satellite press was full of comment on “shortcomings” in 
the use of technological improvements. In Romania First 
Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej told the Second Party Congress 
that the coal industry “received in the course of the 


f Five 
Year Plan investments amounting to almost three billion I: 
and was equipped with an important amount of machines 
and mechanisms. Nevertheless labor productivity decreased 
in this branch to 92 percent of what it was in 1950. Ths 
cause of this intolerable state of affairs lies in lack of atten- 
tion by the Ministry of the Coal Industry and the 
directorate to the full use of equipment and machin« 


nines at 
disposal of the mines... .” 


ning 

cre 
He noted the same problem in 
the iron and steel industry, and the food and textile indus- 


tries. (Scinteia, December 24. 1955 





In Hungary, the Party’s Central Committee found simi- 
lar failures to take advantage of existing techniques. Its 
resolution of November 1955, in discussing the slow progress 


of labor productivity, said that the slowness “was chiefly 
because our State organs have failed to pay due attention 
to the principal source of raising labor productivity, that is, 
technical development * It went on to list a host of 
ways in which management could improve the exploitation 
of existing technique. (Szabad Nep, November 13, 1955. 

The extent to which Hungarian enterprises have failed to 
take full advantage of technical possibilities was emphasized 
by an article in Kozgaszdasagi Szemle (Budapest), July- 
August 1955, stating that “if we did nothing but teach ex- 
isting and proven methods to all workers, productivity 
would show a 20-30 percent, or even greater, rise.” 

In Poland, where progress in technology has been the 
most marked of all, there is still a wide area in which pro- 
duction is hampered by obsolete methods and machinery. 
The prominent economist Bronislaw Minc, writing in Gos- 


podarka Planowa (Warsaw) in August 1955, stated: 


People’s Poland inherited a considerable stock of ma- 
chinery from the capitalist period. Thanks to the interwar 
stagnation and the domination of the Polish 
economy by foreign capital, there was a great quantity 


economikk 


of outmoded machines and equipment in Polish industry. 
During the German occupation the condition of machinery 
and equipment deteriorated and consequently the back- 
wardness increased 


1945-1949 


In the period of postwar recovery 
People’s Poland was forced to put into opera- 
on the existing productive apparatus. This necessity led 
to renovation and use of the old machines and equipment 
without any change in their technical level. The six-year 
plan period was a period of great new investments, a period 
of creating numerous new branches of industry, a period 
of great development of the machine industry. But dur- 
ing the six-year plan no essential changes occurred in 
scrapping the old technique and replacing it with a new 
one. Therefore, beside the new technique there exists in 
our industry an old technique. This leads to glaring dis- 
proportions in labor productivity and use of raw materials 
among enterprises in the same branch of industry. The 
productivity often reaches 300 to 400 


perce! I exaggeration to say that replacement 


disc repanc\ 


the « technique by the new one and the mastering 


it by the would relieve hundreds of thousands 
of workers, who could be employed in new and rebuilt 
enterprises here is also no exaggeration in saying that 
such a chan would save millions of tons of coal, 


i ands of 


of timber, textile raw 


hundreds tons of metals, great quantities 


materials and other important 


materials t of which now hampers the develop- 


ment of the national economy.” 


In Czechoslovakia ordinary technological backwardness 
is less of a problem than among the other Satellites, but the 
necessity of further improvement is continually stressed. A 
spate of criticism has been directed at administrators and 
managers for slowness in applying more advanced tech- 
niques that are already available. They are accused of 
“complacency,” of “idle sticking to 
old, routine technique and technology.” The range of guilt 


extends “from the Ministries down to the management of 


“bureaucratism” and 


plants.” The failure is generally attributed to sheer lack of 
responsibility and the desire for an easy life. “Many tech- 
nicians do not want mechanization. For them it is better 
if the miner works with a pneumatic hammer and shovel. 
Under these conditions, the technician does not have to 
concern himself with mechanization and machinery, be- 
cause the miner will take care of the shovel himself.” 
Again: “The Ministries and plants frequently ignore sug- 
gestions for improvement, or put them aside by accepting 
the suggestion for so-called ‘prospective utilization,’ i.e., 
they put them into the files.’”® 

On October 24, 1955, the National Assembly discussed 
new legislation which would charge managers with the duty 
to “promote, according to a plan and using their own initi- 
ative, perfection of production, to ascertain the technically 
most perfect production processes, to make themselves sys- 
tematically acquainted with the experiences of other enter- 
prises, to watch the development of production methods in 
the entire world and to make better use than hitherto of 
the improvement proposals of workers.’’*® 


Work Norms 


The drive for greater efficiency and productivity natu- 
rally does not overlook the workers. Most workers under 
Communism are governed by a system of “norms” that 
bears some similarity to the piece-rate system used in cer- 
tain industries in other countries. One type of norm estab- 
lishes the number of pieces a worker must complete if he is 
to earn his base pay—e.g., a toolmaker of a certain class 
may be required to finish 20 pieces of rolled steel bars in an 
8 hour work day. If he finishes more than 20 his wages 
will be higher, and if he finishes less his wages will be lower. 
Some of the regimes have recently been very critical of the 
prevailing structure of norms on the ground that they are 
set too low and the workers overfulfill them, with the result 
that wages tend to rise faster than productivity. 

The Communist philosophy of work norms was neatly 
expressed by a Czechoslovak newspaper last year in the 
following words: 


“Soft and backward norms have an unfavorable effect 
on the workers, because they maintain in their conscious- 
ness a relic of the capitalistic outlook, which consists in 
the idea that ‘it is better to conceal one’s reserves or so- 
called good work.’ From this attitude follow all kinds of 
antiquated viewpoints. The workers lose interest in 
and all this causes a 
lagging in the productivity of work. . . . In many leading 
plants there is an expression of regressive viewpoints, stem- 
ming from ordinary as well as leading comrades, which 
manifest themselves in flirtations with lower norms, preva- 


improving their qualifications 


lent in less developed plants, and often one hears the 
statement that in their plant it is no longer necessary 
to tighten norms, because elsewhere they are much softer. 
. . . In some plants, so-called ‘friends of the people’ come 
forward with the statement that nobody could ‘survive’ 
on the work of such firm work norms, and they call for 


*Prace (Prague), Oct. 17; Rude Pravo (Prague), Oct. 21; 
Radio Prague, Sept. 21; Prace, Oct. 4; Praca (Bratislava), Oct. 
24, 1955. 

Prace, Oct. 26, 1955. 





resistance against the tightening of norms. Nase 
Pravda [Gottwaldov), March 25, 1955. Italics in the orig- 
inal. ) 


A recent article in Prace (Prague) complained that in 
the machine industry “more than 60 percent of the norms 
are stipulated arbitrarily. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the machine industry fulfilled the plan of productivity in 
November 99.7 percent while the plan of wages was ex- 
ceeded to 103.7 percent.” (January 24, 1956.) 

In Romania, Gheorghiu-Dej told the Second Party Con- 
gress: “Norming is often limited to the arrangement of 
norms in such a manner that a certain average increase 
should be made regardless of the percentage of increase in 
labor productivity. The completely abnormal overfulfill- 
ments of norms which are being achieved in this manner 
are without a corresponding increase in real labor produc- 
tivity.” He gave as one example the food goods industry, in 
which “in the third quarter of 1955 labor productivity de- 
creased 7.2 percent below the level of the second quarter of 
1955 whereas the average index of the fulfillment of norms 
increased from 133 percent to 139 percent.” He added: 
“Such cases, unfortunately, are not few.” (Scinteia, De- 
cember 24, 1955.) 

The problem of norms is by no means new; ever since 
they took power the Communists have had a continuing 
struggle to replace the old “capitalist” organization of work 
with the Soviet system, and their success has varied from 
one country to another, depending partly on the quality 
of the labor force and the competence of the Party cadres. 
In Poland the change-over to the Soviet model seems to 
have been relatively successful. Judging from the current 
press, in which the problem of norms is scarcely mentioned, 
the Polish regime is much more concerned with improving 
the technical level of production. But in Czechoslovakia, 
where free unions once flourished, the struggle for the norm 
has apparently met with considerable resistance. 

Whatever their degree of success in the past, the new 
emphasis on labor productivity means that the regimes will 
have to increase pressure on the workers if they are to fulfill 
the current Five Year Plans. At the same time, managers 
are warned against “illegal” methods of exploiting em- 


Unit fruntasi tn tntrecere nussl ajutd tooerssti ramagi in arme. 


Title: “In competitions, some stakhanovites don’t help their back- 
ward comrades.” Stakhanovite: “When I am in a competition I 
only look forward!” [The worker behind him carries a screw 
marked “reject.” ] 

Urzica (Bucharest), July 31, 1955 
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The machine: “Comrade, I have the feeling one of us is working 
to no purpose.” 
Urzica (Bucharest), October 30, 1955 


ployees such as forcing them to work overtime in order to 


meet the targets. The official policy is to be one of adjust- 


ing or “correcting” norms in keeping with the technical 
possibilities of the equipment in use, without, it is stated, 
infringing on the In Ro- 


mania the Party leaders have called for a more “‘scientifix 


eight-hour day. Hungary and 


setting of norms and the substitution of “‘technical” 


norms 
The 


wnat 


for the outmoded and inaccurate “statistical” type 


statistical norm is one based on an overali estimate 


ol 
a given class of workers ought to be able to produce—de- 
rived either from average performance in the past or from 
an educated guess 


the 


The technical norm, on the other hand 


(also known as analytical norm), is arrived at by a pre- 
cise study of a particular operation or a particular machine, 
or by qualified technical estimates and projections. The 
latter procedure is obviously a more accurate way of estab- 
lishing a norm than the overall statistical method, especially 
in the case of new machines or new plants where there is 
no past experience to go by 
The Central Committee of the Hungarian Party. 

resolution of last November, stated: 


“Through the estab- 


lishment of strict norm and technological discipline, and by 


be in- 
sured that the norms gradually become more and more ths 


increasing the number of technical norms. must 





incentive factors of technical advancement and lead to the 
reduction of production costs.” Likewise in Romania, 
where Gheorghiu-Dej said: “Technical norms must be 
established in a scientific manner which corresponds to the 
present level of technical equipment of our enterprises and 
the experience in production accumulated by the mass of 
the workers—norms which change to the extent of the tech- 
nical progress of the enterprises. Such norms will stimulate 
the initiative and the efforts of the workers to increase pro- 
duction on the basis of increased labor productivity, the 
only way to raise living standards.” In Bulgaria the Min- 
istry of Heavy Industry has announced “corrections” of 
norms amounting to an average increase of 4 percent in 
coal mining, 2 percent in the production of iron ore, 15 
percent in ferrous metallurgy and 4 percent in non-ferrous 
Rudnichar [Sofia], December 31, 1955.) 


metallurgy. 


Sweat and Strain 


E poLicies described above are, of course, only some 
the ways in which the regimes are attacking their 
it economic problems. In the matter of productivity 
there are many other things to be done. Some ground 


may be gained by efforts to reduce the swollen administra- 
tive apparatus and thus raise the proportion of “produc- 
tive” workers in industry—as Hungary attempted to do in 
1954. Measures are being taken to encourage quality in 
production as distinguished from mere quantity. A reduc- 
tion in absenteeism among workers, against which the re- 
gimes constantly inveigh, would have an immediate effect 
upon the ratio of output per man-year; so also would a re- 
duction in the high rate of turnover in employment, 

But the problem of productivity rests in a setting of other 
problems. The scarcity of manpower is only one element 
of a general scarcity of basic resources, which includes a 
tight supply of raw materials, of fuel, of power and of trans- 
portation facilities. And these in turn are accompanied by 
a chronic shortage of consumer goods and a stagnation of 
output in agriculture. The only area in which there is not 
a scarcity, in fact, seems to be the production totals of heavy 
industry. It is to achieve those ever-rising figures that work- 
ers must sweat and the economy strain. The people are 
told that the sweat and the strain are for their own ultimate 
satisfaction, and are asked to believe that some day, in some 
unspecified way, this system of worry will transform itself 
into a state of abundance. 


Brickwork 


[his story is told in Bulgaria. A conference on trade relations among the captive 


countries and the Soviet Union was convened in Moscow. The Russian representa- 
tive, opening the conference, said: “It is well known that Bulgaria produces bricks. 
These should be exported to Poland, which will give Bulgaria needed clothing items 
in exchange.” The Bulgarian representatives applauded, pleased, and the speaker con- 
tinued: “Bulgaria, however, should not keep these clothing items, but should export 
them to Czechoslovakia in exchange for machinery and agricultural implements.” 
The Bulgarians, somewhat disappointed, thought that with Czech machinery they 
might manufacture the needed clothing, but the Russian continued: “As it happens, 
though, Hungary is in greater need of machinery, and Bulgaria should export 
the Czech machinery to Hungary in exchange for their excellent salami.” Their 
spirits raised again, the Bulgarians were eager to settle for the salami. The Russian, 
however, went on: “Now this salami should be exported to the Soviet Union, 
which in exchange will send Bulgaria an excellent quality of clay for brickmaking.” 
The Bulgarian representatives slumped to the floor, unconscious. 





Night Life 


in the 


Soviet Bloc 


6¢ Js Warsaw a gloomy city? The inhabitants of Warsaw 

I would probably take offense at such a question. 
. . . The people of Warsaw are fonder of entertainment 
than the people of any other city,” stated Trybuna Ludu 
(Warsaw) on February 11, 1955. . “However,” the paper 
continued, “if this question were put to a correspondent 
who came from abroad for a short stay and visited the 
Warsaw restaurants and cafes, he would doubtless admit 
to an impression of gloominess. No wonder. There are 
in Warsaw more than 50 restaurants, but only in 11 of 
them is there dancing; there are 62 cafes, but only four 
of them have dance music. This state of affairs is prev- 
alent, not only in Warsaw.” 

The call for stronger wine and madder music is a far 
cry from the austerity preached and imposed by the Com- 
munists during the first years of their domination in East- 
ern Europe. Before the war, Budapest, Warsaw and 
Prague were renowned for the gaiety and variety of their 
night life. But this side of life, suspended during the 
war, was never permitted to revive. The reorganization 
of society (the liquidation of the old bourgeoisie) and 
the economy (rapid industrialization) left neither the time, 
the 
the Communists, all forms of commercial entertainment 
were manifestations of bourgeois corruption; the new 
“Socialist” man was to be characterized by industrious- 
ness, purposefulness, and sturdy sobriety. Cafes and night 
clubs were the relics of a degenerate society, playgrounds 
of an idle class which dissipated its wealth and assuaged 
its boredom in dancing, gambling and drinking. Such un- 
productive pastimes had no place in a day which held 
scarcely enough hours to meet the demands of jobs, indoc- 
trination courses, work brigades and Party meetings. 

One of the aspects of the post-Stalinist “relaxation”’ 
in the Soviet bloc has been the change precisely in the realm 


means nor the spirit for casual pleasure-seeking. To ° 
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“Throughout the country there were thousands of balls at which 
people greeted the New Year. Warsaw enjoyed it magnificently. 
At 1 a.m. our photo-reporter found concrete examples of this... .” 


Front Cover of Swiat (Warsaw). January 9, 1955 


While 


tney 


of relaxation the Communists still ; 
the v 


well as the 


bon vivants, ilu 


now recognize 
bought for money as 
work. The 


drudgery monot 


more @CX<é 
hard 


regimes have become 


ol 
provoke restivene SS among the Captive people, 


and ny daily life 
safety valve must be opened 
Thus, recent visitors to the 
noted a 
clubs 
Dress 


restaurants 


cities of the Soviet have 


Night 


ones opened 


Dio 
- 
considerable 


been 


improvement in night life 


have refurbished 


iongel 


and new 


is more formal no do peopl ippealr 


and nig ubs wearing open-collared sh 


irts 


} 


or overalls, a common sight in previous years Imported 


wine, ind_ edibles 
at 


clubs 


are 
Hotels, 


nationalized, 


liquor again available—tho 


astronomical prices. 


restaurants and 


are now and thei and 


Those 


rates 


are high. with cabarets or orchestras cha 


The cabarets—variety shows predominantly satirical 


content—are distinctive feature of 
Poland No. 7. 
compared the Szpak cabaret in Warsaw to 


and Lapin Agile 


Continental ente 


tainment. Warsaw], 1955, for 


in Paris.) Cabarets ar 





ular behind the Iron Curtain, but 7'rybuna Ludu pointed 


out in its article on entertainment facilities: “There are, 
of course, the cabarets. They are, however, rather a kind of 
small theater characterized by sophisticated satire. Warsaw 
can afford a few of them, but a smaller city, owing to the 
lack of authors and performers, no more than one. This 
does not solve the 


entertainment] problem, all the more 


Since not everyone can afford to go toa cabaret. They 


are expensive and rather exclusive... .” 

Phe the and restaurants 
is reportedly poor by Western standards. Chefs and waiters 
no longer take pride in their profession or study traditional 
Continental techniques 


service in State-owned cafes 


heir salaries are low, and tipping 
is banned as degrading. Nevertheless, visitors observe that 
the practice continues from 


it seems that not even the “new 


before. Another holdover 


as 
old ways is the doorman 
era’ can dispense with this symbol of elegance and order. 
However, he has discarded his gold-braided uniform and 
wears ordinary clothes and a chauffeur’s cap. His duties, 


He 


as welcoming the guests and, if necessary, speeding 


too, have in reased 


now collects the admission fees as 
well 
their departure 

lhe Communists have lately adopted a less stringent at- 


titude toward dance musik 


Most orchestras will play rum- 
bas and sambas upon request. But extreme Western dance 
still 


to the 


steps are taboo: in public, most people dance a fox 


trot rhythm of jazz and Latin American music. 


The New Cafe Society 


Who patronizes the night clubs, cabarets and cafes? 


According to Western observers, the “hard core” 
the 


factory 


is com- 


posed of foreigners, Army officers, and 


agerial plutocracy of the Communist States 


new man- 


man- 
agers, skilled technicians, Party and government function- 
and 


aries the 


regime-favored intelligentsia. 


The highest 
State officials and Party leaders rarely go to public enter- 
their revelling, like that of the old aristoc- 
racy, is lavish but mostly unknown to the people. Workers 


and students frequent the simpler cafes, dance halls and 
beer 


tainment places 


gardens. Westerners find that all such places appear 


1 busy 


crowded anda 


This is partly because many people 
in the Soviet bloc cities have more cash to spend than 
there are consumer goods to buy, and partly because of 


bad housing condivions 


living quarters are so small and 


congested that people are 


forced to seek their recreation 
away from hom«e 


A manifestation—in the field of social entertainment 

of regime control and penetration into all areas of living 
are the large balls sponsored by various Party and mass 
organizations such as the Youth League, Women’s League, 


and trade unions, writers’, 


architects’ and other 
Communist-run professional unions. These balls are being 
given extensive coverage in the press as evidence of the re- 
gimes’ concern for the happiness and enjoyment of the 
masses 


lawyers’, 


Trybuna Ludu’s article drew the sanguine conclusion that 
“although it would be premature to speak of a final 
defeat of the atmosphere of gloom which until now has 
prevailed among the wide masses, there is evidence that 
it is rapidly receding. More and 


more, entertainment 
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and enjoyment are being raised to their proper place; 
they are no longer ignored; the cultural agencies are 
starting to pay due attention to them. This is evident 
from the imposing number of 497 balls which were held 
on New Year’s Eve, and the growing number of cabarets 
performing in Warsaw cafes. . The days of dull dis- 
cussions as to whether the samba should be allowed are 
done. : 


Poland 


Until 1949 Polish Communist policy-setters frowned 
on all cafes and dancing halls, considering them rendezvous 
of thieves, spies, and black market dealers. The regime 
restored them to respectability by nationalizing them in 
1949, whereupon they were held out as suitable places 
for workers to go. However, according to first-hand obser- 
vation, “one can see everyone but workers” in the Warsaw 
dance halls. The prices at these places are double or 
triple ordinary restaurant prices. A few years ago a mini- 
mum charge of 20-25 zloty 
change 


$5 at the official rate of ex- 
was introduced, entitling the customer to one glass 
of vodka and a sandwich. In practice it is difficult to spend 
less than 50 to 100 zloty. At the Stolica dance hall, consid- 
ered the cheapest, two cups of coffee and two glasses of 


cognac cost 60 zloty ($15 or about a tenth of a worker’s 


monthly salary 

There are reportedly nine night clubs in Warsaw. They 
are patronized chiefly by factory directors, administrators 
of cooperatives, State prize-winning artists and workers. 
One night spot, in the Orbis Hotel, is more or less the pre- 
serve of ‘foreigners,’ meaning Westerners. It is noticeably 


more luxurious than the others, probably to create the im- 
pression that Polish living standards are high and the night 
clubs on a par with those of Western Europe. 

Warsaw’s Marszalkowska Street is an avenue of numer- 
ous cafes and coffee shops. Most of these have a local char- 
acter, like London’s “pubs”; cafes in the Old City are par- 
ticularly picturesque. In general, cafes are the cheapest 
public places, and many people take their meals in them. 
A demitasse of coffee or a cup of tea averages 1.2 zloty 

30 cents); a doughnut or cake, 2 zloty. 

In Cracow, the main night club is the Casanowa in 
Florianska Street; a small place which caters chiefly to out- 
of-towners. Cracow residents patronize the hotels instead: 
the Grand Hotel in Slawkowska Street or French Hotel in 
Pijarska. The leading restaurant is the Wierzynek, where 
dinner for two costs several hundred zloty. The average 
Cracow resident consequently rarely goes there; he usually 
goes to the cafes where prices are low. 

The center of night life in Wroclaw is the Hotel Mono- 
pol restaurant, which is in the luxury class and is popular 
with Party officials and official guests from abroad such as 
engineers from West Germany and Sweden, and visiting 
Communists from other Soviet bloc countries. In a large 
room there are about 40 tables; beyond is a smaller room 
called the Blue Room. The waiters are in full dress and 
are well trained; many of them speak several languages. 
The food and drinks are of excellent quality. In addition 
to Polish drinks there are wines and liquors imported from 
France, Russia, Italy and Czechoslovakia. In the same class 





as the Monopol is the Klubowa restaurant, distinguished 
by a neon sign, a rare elegance in Wroclaw. In contrast to 
these two places is the Hotel Polonia, which is the meeting 
place for working class men and women. It is described 
as a somewhat tawdry “tourist” hotel where workers com- 
ing to Wroclaw find lodgings, and is the scene of frequent 
brawls. 

In Poznan there are five night spots: the Theater Cafe, 
with dancing; Workers’ Inn; Targowy, Cafe de Dance, 
and Cafe George, which offers the best dancing in Poznan. 
In all entertainment places there is a minimum consump- 
tion charge of 20 zloty. Before the fee was introduced 
people would go only to dance, without occupying a table 
or buying even a cup of coffee. 

The main first-class restaurant in Szczecin in the Bajka, 
with three dining rooms and a dance floor. There is an en- 
tertainment tax of 15 percent and a minimum of 30 zloty. 
Its best customers are Polish and Soviet officers. The place 
is also frequented by Polish and foreign seamen and al- 
legedly by black market dealers who trade the articles 
brought by the seamen from the West. The staff of the 
restaurant is generally believed to be in cooperation with 
the police; if someone spends large amounts of money, he 
is apt to get into trouble. 

In the Polish provinces and the new industrial towns, 
night clubs are unknown: is confined to the 
dances held in the Houses of Culture, factory recreation 
halls, etc. A recent escapee described the dances in Os- 
wiecim (Auschwitz), a chemical industrial town, whose 
workers are drawn mainly from the rural districts. The 
young people are a mixture: those who have already gone 


recreation 


through the trade schools are relatively urbanized in their 
tastes and customs. Others have come directly from the vil- 
lages and the girls still wear plaited hair, head kerchiefs 
and peasant clothes. “At dances they cluster together in 
groups of five or six, holding hands with each other to give 
themselves confidence. They any conversation 
with a dancing partner highly improper, and after each 
dance, they return to their groups. They are often in the 


consider 


company of a group of young village boys who ‘as in the 
old days’ guard ‘their’ girls. Their suspicious attitude eften 
leads to fights and violence at public dances, when the con- 
siderable friction between the newcomers from the villages 
and workers erupts.” 


Curb on Drinking 


During the autumn of 1955, the regime launched a ma 
jor campaign to reduce the rate of alcohol consumption in 
Poland. In November, the National Councils in Warsaw 
and the provinces of Lublin, Olsztyn, Cracow, Wroclaw 
and Rzeszow passed resolutions limiting the number of es- 
tablishments permitted to sell alcohol and restricting the 
hours during which alcohol can be puichased. The sale 
of alcohol on paydays was banned, and vodka may no 


longer be bought 


in canteens, snack bars, bus and railway 


stations. Proposals to introduce more entertainment for the 


population with the object of diverting the people from 
vodka drinking were made at public meetings. In conjunc 
tion with the campaign, the 


measures for the improvement of restaurant 


regime is trying to introduce 


and cafeteria 


Services: he future, cafes and restaurants will be re- 


“SZPAR” 
FLOOR SHOW 


“Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men... we are about to begin a course 
on the history of cabaretology.” These 
words spoken from a tiny platform by 
an elegant gentleman with an immobile 
face that disguises the jest, suffice to 
establish contact between the audience 
at the “Szpak” cabaret and Kazimierz 
Rudzki, Warsaw's favourite master of 
ceremonies. 

"Szpak” is a floor show performed by 


An elderly gentleman in the hall 
listens with d eyes to a 50 year 
old song thai gives vent to disillusion 
ment with the whole world in which 
everything, particularly love, is just 
like the smoke of a cigarette “gone 
with the wind"; that life “is a stupid 
joke — a house of cards” Thus he 
relives his youth 

But soon the small stage is occupied 
by contemporary satire, the sharp edge 


artists whe can easily trace their line- 
age to the ‘Salis’, “Bruant’, “Toulouse- 
Lautrec*, “Chat-Noir” or “Lapin-Agile* 
in France and the “Green Balloon” in 
Poland. Wit, charm, poetry and art 
combine in an attractive attire for this 
charming Muse, the patroness of litera- 
ty floor shows. The gods on Parnassus 
finding no name for it, simply called it 
the light muse. 

Gay, sparkling, and witty. A guitar 
strums a sentimental tune from the 
first half of this century; miniature skits 
are performed artistically or a favour- 
ite poem, reminiscent of the youthful 
period of some of the spectators, is re- 
cited. Tadeusz Boy-Zelenski, Julian Tu- 
wim or Konstanty Iidefons Galczynski, 
distinguished poets and writers, were 
not ashamed of their weakness for ca- 
baret, creating little gems of poetry 
which time endowed with a patina 


of which is directed against the shor! 
comings of our present everyday lile 
a satire which arouses roars of laugh 
ter 

It's nice to sip a cup of coffee or 
a glass of sparkling wine while listen 
ing at the same time to humourous 
sketches. The audience joins the actors 
singing the refrain of a French song 

The course in “cabaretology” has 
ended. The “students” have attended 
these nocturnal “seminars” of the 
“Szpak” with keenest interest and were 
not sparing in applause. The “Szpak” 
yielding to the persistent demand of 
the public that is unable to squeeze 
into the small café, is making prepara 
tions for performances in the cpen air 
where thousands of people will be able 
to enjoy them 


1. Hanna Bielicka, 2. Kazimierz Rudzki and Tadeusz Olsza. 3. Edward Dziewonsk:, Jozef 


Kondrat, Wladyslaw Krolikiewicz, 4. and the director of 


Szpak”, Zenon Wiktorczyk 
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quired to supply customers with newspapers and maga- 


zines: in November. the 


regime abolished the obligatory 
minimum consumption in all restaurants and night clubs, 
except those with cabarets 


Comparison with USA 


Che prevailing dissatisfaction with off-hours activity was 
pinpointed in an article by regime journalist Jerzy Putra- 
Przeglad Kulturalny November 10, 

Putrament contrasted the night life of New York 
Warsaw. 
literally 


ment 


1955 


in Warsaw 


and to New York’s favor. The writer was, quite 


dazzled: “If New York is the best-lighted city in 
the world, Broadway is the center of that lightsomeness. 


Its center—the surroundings of Times Square—is a real 


ghts, an incessant pyrotechnic display. 
Of New York amusement places Putrament wrote: 


lairyiand ol | 


I am agog at 


Although 


eager to 


tnese 


establishments and inclined to ad- 
ire them they sprang from the low designs of 


eculators draw a few dollars from bored and 


to 
that 


late fools, they 


nevertheless respond 
they 


some real 


human need, and somehow satisfy need 


in a 
singular and forthright way. 


And 
ac kling 


what about us ‘in Poland In spite of all the 


the necessity of improving the masses’ cul- 
what 


about 
ral level I ask, are the entertainment possibilities 
r an ordinary worker when he goes to 
Movies, 


programs, 


feels 


town in the eve- 


ing theaters? Leaving aside the quality of their 
he sud- 
unless it has been planned and 


igreed beforehand with the ticket office? 


how can one enter those buildings if 


denly such desire, 

Be side Ss, if take s two oO! three hours to see a pi ture ora 
ay. One is not always able to take that much time. What 
hen is left, vodka? Cafes. It is known that 
the workers this is a very popular way of spending 


part 


ay irom 


among 
inclined admir« 
Che 
meals which 


of ‘trankfurters 


further to bars and 


quick 


Broadway 


places restaurants guarantee clean, 


nexpensive are also good. 


surprisingly 
served with beans satisfy one’s hun- 
of these 
that one is always able to find a free place 
without waiting in line 

[The New York general the American 


are particularly worthy of attention. As a matter of 
they could be 
ugh serve, 


tave 


at a Tew ents 


expense. There are so many 


small cafeterias 
in 


bars—and 


ars 


called ‘drinking places,’ 


bec ause al- 


they unlike our 


offer a wide choice of other drinks which do 
ot contain a drop of 


among other things, beer, 


ns they 


alcohol. To begin with—fruit juices: 
They 

In the better places the juice is squeezed from the 
t in the customer's presence 


pineapple, grapefruit, prune juice. are ex- 
In one of the taverns they 
even advertise ‘cocoanut champagne 


cocoanut juice with 
soda water added 


which, however, does not taste too good. 
lo those who, reading this, will sigh and complain that 


cocoanuts and pineapples do not grow in Groje 


near 
W arsaw |, 


I would like to mention tomatoes: tomatoes are 
grown in Grojex 


Unfortunately, in our beloved country, 
they 


served only with vodka. At best, they are used as 
the base for our horrible tomato soup with rice. 


are 


“On the other hand, in America there exists a separate 
industry producing tomato juice. It is an excellent drink. 
With a bit of salt added, it could very well replace our in- 


dispensable ‘one vodka’ taken before every meal. It not 
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only stimulates the 


appetite, it also contains valuable 


vitamins. 

“Apart from this, in an American bar one may get half 
a dozen other drinks. There is, for instance, ginger ale, 
and some kind of sweetish carbonated drink, with a slight 
flavor of nutmeg. It is served in a glass, with ice added, 
and in that form it is excellent. 

“Our American ‘experts’ resolved to make of Coca-Cola 
a symbol and the greatest danger from America. The truth 
is we have even had poems denouncing that plague. 

“This is a foolish hatred. The drink itself, depending on 
one’s taste, may be considered good or bad. However, it 
has one great advantage: it does not contain alcohol. 

“The of who, for instance in 
France, in fighting against Coca-Cola, recommended drink- 
ing French wines, committed a serious error. They are op- 
posing two entirely different things. To fight Coca-Cola 
by opposing to it ‘national’ alcohol is foolish and ineffec- 
tive. The most ‘imperialistic’ 
the purest 

“At 


want 


enemies ‘Americanism’ 


Coca-Cola is preferable to 
domestic vodka. 

the same time, those of our citizens who ‘do not 
to drink alcohol] have a very poor choice of other 
drinks. What can they get at the Municipal Retail Trade 
drink stands? Sometimes there is a horrible, lukewarm, 
insipid lemonade, sometimes 


ideologi« ally 


rarely, however) a 
warm soda pop. The only drink which is available every- 
where and always is beer, that precious drink which makes 
bellies grow big and heads swirl.” 


very 


Hungary 


The pall of Communism never managed to extinguish 
altogether the bright lights of Budapest. Even prior to 
the New Course, cafes and restaurants were relatively ac- 
tive, though little publicized. A large outdoor restaurant, 
the Budagyorgy, was constructed in 1952 at a cost of 9 
million forint to the State. The restaurant of the large ho- 
tel on Margit Island, in the middle of the Danube, is per- 
enially popular. According to a refugee in December 1953 
there were 22 night clubs, 15 first-class restaurants, and 
about 50 ordinary restaurants in Budapest, plus innumer- 
able coffee houses and tearooms with music or entertain- 
ment. A unique establishment is the restaurant in the Cor- 
vin Department Store, open day and night, which recently 
added a continuous floor show. In the afternoon a girl 
orchestra plays, in the evening a musical ensemble enter- 
tains the customers with sketches, songs and dance numbers 
for three hours, after which there is general dancing. 

The luxurious Moscow Restaurant on Gorki Avenue is, 
in the main, patronized by Russians and avoided by Hun- 
garians. Foreigners, particularly members of visiting sports 
teams, are usually entertained at the Palace. One of the 
most glamorous night clubs is the Jerevan, whose customers 
are almost entirely foreign tourists. According to a West- 
ern visitor, it is decorated in “real splendor”: the walls 
are hung with Persian rugs, and the main room has a glass 
floor. The bar is modernistic, in the style condemned by 
Communist aesthetics. The orchestra is permitted to play 
the generally-banned Western numbers to which the guests 
dance the similarly banned Western steps. The price of a 
bottle of champagne is 250-300 forint, approximately one 
third of an average worker’s monthly wages. 





These are some of the leading night clubs, but in addi- 
tion there are many open-air pavilions in the city’s outskirts, 
and numerous coffee shops and tearooms. Some of these, 
for instance, the Volga Tearoom, boast of a small orchestra 
and a dance floor. Some of the espresso coffee houses also 
have a separate bar with entertainment. 

The Lake Balaton resorts have a large number of night 
clubs, and there are cafes with music in every sizable Hun- 
garian town. 


Publicity—Home and Abroad 


The Communist press treats the subject of Communist 
night life according to whom it is addressing. There is a 
subtle difference in emphasis and tone between articles di- 
rected to Hungarian readers and those in magazines ex- 
ported abroad. Writing for domestic readers, Esti Buda- 
pest (Budapest), December 7, 1955, described an evening 
at the “Animation” (Hangulat) night club: 


“A large neon sign identifies the ‘Animation Club.’ In- 
side, the beautifully furnished rooms shimmer in the soft, 
silky light. Rezso Kalmar and his band play softly and a 
few couples move slowly around the dance floor. 

“It is the first visit for miner Pal Szabo. Now he has 
another bottle of wine opened and clinks glasses with his 
relatives, whom he is visiting in Budapest. In the corner 
a young couple is celebrating the husband’s birthday; San- 
dor Mikszits works for the supply branch of the Hungarian 
Railways and he drinks a toast to his little woman. It is 
not often that they come to the ‘Animation,’ only on spe- 
cial occasions. They like the place very much, because, as 
they put it, there are no loud-mouthed drunkards or im- 
pertinent zoot-suiters, for the doorman does not admit just 
anyone. . . . The wife laughs softly and her mate looks at 
her lovingly. They dance, drink a glass of wine, another 
dance. . . . True, the place is not crowded and consump- 
tion is moderate—a bottle of wine, a glass of vermouth, a 
cordial or some coffee—but the faces are smiling, the at- 
mosphere is definitely animated in the ‘Animation Club.’ ” 


Press descriptions for domestic readers generally make 
the following points about night life, either directly or by 
implication: 

Night clubs are patronized mainly by workers, particu- 


larly “model workers.” Party functionaries, factory man- 
agers or other leading officials are never mentioned in con- 
nection with night life. 

Night club atmosphere is wholesome and informal, never 
raucous or “wicked.” 

Going to night clubs is within everyone’s means. The 
contrast between the luxury of the place and its working 
class customers is always pointed out. 

Amazing as it may seem, the couples in the night clubs 
are always man and wife and never couples of any other 
relationship. For instance, the article on the “Animation 
Club” carried a photograph showing miner Pal Szabo 
“having a good time with his relatives,” who in the picture 
are represented by a young blonde. 

On the other hand, articles addressed to Western read- 
ers strive to give the impression that the entertainment 
places do not differ from those for which prewar Hungary 
was so well known. The January 1954 issue of Hungary, 
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Ce 


published by the regime in English, Frencl and German, 


carried an article about the former Britannia, now thé 


Hotel “Peace,” on Lenin Avenue 


“The reception clerk has let almost all the roon 
he always keeps a few in reserve for guests arrivil 
last transcontinental express. “The spacious rest: 
filling up. Visitors from abroad, artists giving 
formances in Hungary, businessmen and peopl: 
the country, as well as people living in Budapest, 
making their choice from the large menu. Mus 
heard from the domed ballroom. In the wine 
where specialty dishes and vintage wines are s 
dark-brown wooden tables, under walls decorated 
frescoes, the gypsy band is playing a brisk chardas. At ten 
the lights go on in the bar, the pianist opens the 
and the evening’s program starts. Among the cust 
can be found the most varied types of people, 
agronomist to a professor of medicine, a Stakl 
tractor driver or a provincial actress in town for 


1] 


performance, as well as citizens of Budapest wi 


spend an hour or two after work at a pleasant plac: 


who love beautiful songs, 


dancing and good entertair 
ment.” 


The same magazine’s October 1954 issue described the 
Hungaria Cafe, the former Cafe New York now re- 
constructed: 


“This restaurant, dominating a street cornet 


with gilt. The first-floor balconies look like box 


theater. Under them, like a large swimming | 
is the lower restaurant with its highly decorated alcove 
and arches, reminiscent of the aristocratic pomp of bygone 
centuries. 

“Soon after it was opened, the Hungaria became the 
haunt of artists of all kinds. The war battered this old 
cafe like so much else. But in the Hungarian capital of 


today, which lovingly nurtures the memories of the 





th ld 
ne old 


cafe, 


Besides the shining tables, one 


the Hungaria, shines once 


ts split ndor 


an hind once again the journalists, writers and poets. From 


arly morning until 


ial 


at night people can be seen read- 
ing foreign ne wspapers and disc ussing ideas for new novels 
and Just 


aAlSO ¢ 


plays as in the old days, the Hungaria is 


All sections of 
and a half million inhabitants of Buda- 


favorite haunt of the general publi: 


the more than one 


1m 


pest enjoy themselves while the orchestra plays.” 


Descriptions meant for the West do not stress the “plain” 


character of the 


und night clubs 


Cales 


On the contrary, 


the implication is that the glamor, luxury and tone of these 


. ] 
I < 
piace equal 


or even exceed that of Western night clubs 
Criticism 


Proud as they are of their night clubs, the Hungarian 


regime spokesmen have sharply criticized two aspects of it: 
dance sketches. Ludas Matyi 
1955, exposed a recent night club 


the and the cabaret 


musi¢ 
Budapest 


January 


sketch to some scathing satire: 


“The 


which starts with the 


chanson singer scores a wild success with a song 


Latin words Veni, Vidi, Vici, which 
means ‘I came, I saw, I conquered. . . It is obvious that 
the success of the song is primarily due to this first line 


because the public, know 


which does not any Latin, sus- 
pects something very naughty in Caesar's famous words. 

We must admit that it is a sensational idea, to incor- 
little 


Thus, while dancing the rhumba one may also acquire an 
For 
the above-mentioned Caesar, it 
was he who said, when crossing the Rubicon, that the die 


This Latin make a 


porate the words of great men into dance tunes. 


education The idea may be further developed. 


instance, continuing with 


iS Cast. Saying 


would little 


very nice 
ditty 

Alea jacta est 

Let's down a bucket of spirit 

It is later than you think 

\ boat 


ls warmly recommended,’ 
Et 


has become known all over the 


ride on the Rubicon 


tu mi fili Brute’ [You too my son 


world 
excellent subject for a hit 


Et tu mi fili Brute 
Who cares if she is plain 


Or if she is beautiful, 


Just ask for her hand 


] 


article concluded 


The reprovingly: “It is really fantastic 


the way the people of Budapest fall for any foolish thing 
coming from the West.” 


The cafe in the Corvin Department Store was sharply 


criticized in Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), February 5, 1955: 


No matter how crowded the pla e may be, it always 
gives an impression ol dismal empuness when one pays the 
three forint fee. Without the help of rousing 


this is hard to bear. 


entrance 


spirits’ [alcohol 


But of course most 


of the guests show marked signs of such help conse- 


quently from the business point of view the atmosphere is 
very satisfactory 


unfulfilled. On the 


only cultural requirements remain 
whole the show is simply a back- 
ground to the various activities taking place in the semi- 


dark. 
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“The rather off-color introduction by master of cere- 
monies Laszlo Dalmadi is followed by a sketch by Margit 
Lukacsi. She is in the Hungarian |national| costume and is 
‘the Country Girl in the Big City.’ It would not have been 
out of place as far back as 1930. In fact, many such 
sketches were presented in those days. . Then Imre 
Palotas sings with concentrated sentimentality, laying the 
charm on thickly. He is followed by Piroska Littvay, who 
slinks in dressed in a white blouse and blue skirt as a ‘poor 
little innocent.’ In itself this is not an objectionable num- 
ber, but in the midst of the openly vulgar and brutally 
‘funny’ numbers, it only serves as a bridge from bad taste 
to the obscene. Intermission is followed by the sketch “The 
Microscopic Merry Widow.’ In this, only the level is mic- 
roscopic because the presentation and everything else are 
grandiosely vulgar, shrieking of bad taste. And with this 
the program ends to give way to general dancing. 

How going to tolerate it—that bad 
taste, which we have tried to liquidate with so much effort, 
should again return? The City Council should make a 


of conditions in our restaurants and night 


much longer are we 


close survey 


clubs and by introducing a strict supervision bring order 
into this big-city jungle.” 


Beke es Szabadsag (Budapest), June 9, 1954, reviled the 
“mud music (the muddled tone-mixture of be-bop which 
sounds as if formidable toads were heaving and gurgling 
in the mud of swamps)” played at the Paradiso Cafe, and 
accused the orchestra at the fancy Moscow Restaurant of 
indulging in what it called “pots-and-pans music (which 
sounds like someone furiously beating kitchen utensils to 
the tune of a whistling teakettle 
Moscow Restaurant the paper said: 


Of the cabaret at the 


“Now let’s take a look at the show. 
tion slightly improved on our tour . . 


We found the situa- 
. in early June. After 
long shilly-shallying they have finally dismissed Ida Boros, 
chanson singer, who had the nerve to sing the beautiful 
ballads of Janos Arany to the tunes of swing music. The 
hesitation was due to the fact that the night club man- 
agers, first 


whose concem 


of the 


in the 
Roman Emperor Vespasianus: 


was income, believed 


famous statement 
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“Money has no odor’ and kept the vulgar singer on because 
many of the patrons liked her. . 

“The situation is fluid at the Cherie restaurant in Vaci 
Street. Among the nice, respectable numbers there is a 
song telling about the amorous escapades of a young Vene- 
tian matron of the Middle Ages. Her case is brought to 
court and one of the witnesses says: 

“ “Her dress was disarranged, 

Judge! A sight not to be seen—but dazzling.’ 

“Then the beautiful signora, exonerated by her judges 
because none of her deceived lovers will testify to their 
own guilt, sings: 

“Praised be the Madonna, 

For every fool saw me—with someone else.’ 

“Cherie is also the place where we hear samples of an- 
other characteristic product of present-day entertainment: 
corny Socialism. The title of this little sketch is ‘Visitation 
by Ghosts.’ It takes place in a bar, where a revolution 
breaks out among the various bottles. Cognac, rum, and 
champagne wage a determined class struggle when the 
greatest of all drinks, proletarian water, appears on the 
stage and warns the whole gang, in fact, the whole world, 
that if they do not make peace at once the powerful water 
will flood the world, just as during the time of Noah. .. . 
The song was allegedly composed with the best intentions, 
in an honest effort to serve the peace struggle by suggest- 
ing that all controversial questions be solved by a Great 
Flood. The public was somewhat shocked at this strange 
oblique agitation.” 


The article ended by calling on the public to demand 
entertainment “on a higher cultural level.” 


Masked Balls 


A traditional form of Hungarian revelry, which the 
Communists have appropriated and adapted, is the winter 
carnival, the season of parties and balls. Hungary, ad- 
dressing foreign readers, described the carnival season in 
the following terms in its March 1955 issue: 


“It is carnival time in Budapest. People walking along 
the boulevard, or getting into taxis and trolley buses, have 
fancy dress under their winter coats. Three Musketeers, a 
Charlie Chaplin, a Toreador and a Carmen hurry along 
to the lighted door of the ballroom. Carnival time has 
never been so popular or successful as this year. It is not 
only in the big ballrooms of the capital that balls are held, 
but every factory or office of any size has its own club and 
its own carnival. The places where fancy dresses are rented 
out did record business. 
than six thousand 


Some evenings they had more 
costumes rented and of course 
many people made up their own costumes at home with 
bits of materials, shawls, paper, walking sticks or sun- 
shades. 7 


out 


How the State apparatus has taken over the organiza- 
tion of the carnival balls was outlined in Magyar Nemzet, 
February 20, 1955: 


“On the eve of the last Sunday in the carnival season 
the lights go on in every big hall suitable for balls and 
parties; the trumpets and orchestras announce the com- 
mencement of the ball. Factories, trade union and re- 
gional Houses of Culture, schools and mass organizations 
vie with each other in the organization of these balls. This 
year a special national ball committee has been formed 
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with the purpose of aiding the various small committees 
in their task of organizing and also to arrange dance com 
petitions. The committee is also trying to revive old tra- 
ditions and customs which make the balls of 
trade groups 


various 
and distinctive. Last 
Saturday the university students’ ball was held in the Par- 


the 
and villages colorful 
liament building in Budapest. The same evening there was 
another carnival on Lenin Square for the high school stu- 
dents. The Council workers enjoyed themselves at a ball 
which took place in the Hall of Culture of the Budapest 
Council and at which prominent artists performed. Simi 
larly, the journalists’ ball held 


Army Officers’ building.” 


was on Saturday in the 


the House 


an entertainment centet 


The Communists try to endow of Culture 


with the function of where peo- 
ple can go to dine and dance, in order to lure them into 
the other more “productive” activities of these State com- 
munity On 11, 1955. Mag Nemzet, 


writing about one of the largest Houses of Culture, that 


centers. February yar 


of the construction workers, spec ulated along these lines: 


“The fact 
helped 


bilities. 


that the building’s exterior is ugly 


The interior, on the other hand, has 
There is, 


theatrical 


many poss! 
for instance, the winding 
the 
If a liveried doorman 
the 

If heavy velvet curtains divided the huge 
providing a frame to the staircase, which would be cov 
ered by heavy red carpet 


Staircase. ot 


almost beauty, which connects lobby with 


the first floor in a sweeping arch. 
were there to 


receive the club members at entrance 


room. also 
. The sound of subdued con- 
versation would be heard from upstairs as the sign of con- 
tented guests. All this would be enveloped in the soft hiss 
of the espresso coffee machine and the clatter of knives 


and forks from the In the 


would be aquariums, lamps giving soft light, 


restaurant corners there 


comfortable 


easy chairs—and every day the house would be full be 


cause there would be some special attraction, music, dan 


ing, folk singing 


A factory worker who escaped to Vienna fron 
described the House of C 
Bulb plant as follows: 


Hungary 


ilture of the Budapest Electric 


factory ball 


The House 


entering 


“There was a a month, always on Sat 


On 


once 
urday. of Culture was situated in barracks 


in a long 


the left and a booth 
a big hall with a stage 


you were corridor with a « 


sold drinks 


where shows were given 


ufeteria on 


where they Opposite was 
and where 
Of 
ficially the orchestra was supposed to play Hungarian and 
Western dances alt 
because the publi 
the 
time these wer: 


the nine-member or 


chestra sat to play for dancing 
formality 
all the 


the 


this was only a 
Westerr 


granted 


ernately, but 


( lamored for 


tunes 


time, and request was usually Most of 


Sal ibas and boovi woogie 


Somewhat different are the parties arranged for the en- 
the Party aristocracy 
July 1952 described night life at the most exclusive 
Lake Balaton: 
pomp. 
enhanced by beautiful objects, 


On influential 
members of the Party or government have met here. 


tertainment of A private report of 


sum 


mer resort on the shores of “The resort is 


furnished with dazzling The patrons’ comfort is 


removed from the castles 


of the previous nobility 


oct asions Ww hen 


im- 


pressive parties were organized at which famous artists 





performed. The program was followed by dancing, natu- 


rally to jazz, strongly forbidden in public.” 


urite haunt of the general public 


Hungary (Budapest), October 1954 


Czechoslovakia 
According 


night ¢ 


to a recent visitor to Prague, only about five 
ubs are functioning in the city. One of the best res- 
taurants, he found, was in the Hotel Europa (formerly 
Hotel Soubrek a complete dinner 
cost a little over one dolla: 

Most striking was the change in the old U Smelhausa 
cafe in Melantrich Street. This was a Prague institution 
with a long tradition and a fashionable following. Today 


Its prices were low; 


tisa 


people’s restaurant and tavern.” 


band and 


It has a five-piece 
an admission fee of five koruny (70 
cents at the official rate of exchange). A bottle of cham- 
$6.80) ; a glass of liquor costs 40 
Many customers order only a cup of coffee, 
as a pretext for occupying a table. 


charges 


i¢ 


pagne costs 49 koruny 


to 6U cents 


The Western traveller described the “People’s Variety,” 
formerly the Drahnovsky Cabaret). The show was intro- 
duced by the manager who greeted the audience and re- 
minded them that in return for the privilege of attending 


the show they must endeavor to fulfill their work obligations 


and contribute their share to the building of the People’s 
Democracy. There were two commentators, Geierova and 
Hurych, who made mild satirical jokes about “shortcom- 
ings” in the system. Geierova quipped that Prague “is no 
longer called the City of a Hundred Spires but the City 
of a Hundred Samples” (a sarcastic allusion to the fact 


that the goods on display in Prague stores and factories are 
frequently unobtainable, especially in rural districts). 


The quality of cabaret entertainment in Prague is fre- 
quently criticized in the press. A reporter for Vecerni 
Praha, November 22, 1955, expressed astonishment at the 
superiority of cabarets in Budapest, where he went to some 
of the night clubs. “You will smile skeptically,” he wrote to 
his Czechoslovak readers; “for not only was the wine ex- 
cellent but we saw programs of real artistic merit. For us 
this was amazing—to walk into a night club and see a pro- 
gram in which the greatest artists perform. . . . [These 
artists] want to come here in order to compare their art 
with ours and to learn from us—but I am of the opinion 
that we are the ones who could learn. - 

According to a Western tourist who recently visited Kar- 
lovy Vary (Carlsbad), amusements in the famous spa “are 
not what one would expect of a place with such a great rep- 
utation.” However, the regime is attempting to revive night 
life for visitors, and several night clubs recently reopened 
after many years. The Hotel Pupp, previously reserved 
for the use of Soviet officers, has opened again to civilians. 
It has a restaurant-grill, the Florentina, a night club with 
dancing and a small cabaret theater. The most popular 
rendezvous in Karlovy Vary is said to be the Cafe Otava. 
Another popular place is the Strelnice, which was re-deco- 
rated and reopened during the 1955 season and now has a 
floor show. 

Workers from the nearby Jachymov uranium mines fre- 
quent several dance halls and taverns in midtown Karlovy 
Vary—the Cacadu, U Petru and the Moravska Vinarna. 
The spa visitors do not go to these places. All of them are 
reportedly black market centers for smuggled Western 
goods such as American cigarettes, chewing gum, coffee, 
watches and razor blades. 

Brno, Czechoslovakia’s second largest city, never had an 
active night life, and the regime almost completely de- 
stroyed whatever there was. In 1948 the Communists closed 
three night clubs (one of which was turned into the cul- 
tural club of the Zbrojovka armament plant) and six cafes, 
one of which now serves as the club of the Jan Sverma 
works. However, during the past year some improvement 
has been noted: entertainment places have been re-deco- 
rated and are better run. The night club in the Hotel 
Slovan has, according to a recent visitor, been redecorated 
and now has good lighting, comfortable seats and tasteful 
murals. 

In Bratislava, a new night spot called the Lotus Club, 
featuring Chinese decorations and cuisine, was recently 
opened in the Hotel Carlton, according to Lud (Brati- 
slava), August 10, 1955. 

As in Hungary, the new “Socialized” balls are made 
much of in the press. Lidova Demokracie (Prague), Janu- 
ary 31, 1954, for instance, announced that 183 balls and 





carnivals would be held that year in Prague alone. A de- 
tailed code of procedure and etiquette for these functions 


was laid down. Said the paper: 


“The idea of a ball evokes the image of something beau- 
tiful. Our man of today who is struggling to build up his 
country has the right to joyful recreation and entertain- 
ment. The Central Ball Committee of the Chief Admin- 
istration of Enlightment in the Ministry of Culture has 
the task of raising the level of balls and restoring their 
festive character. A ball is a social event which is sup- 
posed to avoid the everyday and the vulgar—it is no dance 
for the gentlemen dressed in mad eccentric ways. It is not 
the place either for acrobatic exhibitions of dance steps 
and boogie woogie. It is up to the sponsors to arrange the 
order of the compositions of ‘the king of waltzes,’ or other 
classics, modern dances and the favorites of the older 
guests—the beseda and mazurka. A ball which is supposed 
to be representative of a certain organization requires that 
the men wear black and the women long gowns; and, not 
least, that many will learn how to behave in a social situa- 
tion, which is just as important today [as in the past}. The 
organization of summer carnivals is now under way; also 
courses in dancing, social behavior, and the preparation of 
a social handbook.” 


Ceskoslovensky Svet (Prague), February 27, 1954, re- 
ported that “this year we have behind us 24,000 balls, 
not counting those in Slovakia.” The article described 
a Youth League ball in the Prague Lucerna. The ball 
opened with “the Polonaise and a festive waltz.” 


“Fathers and mothers, grandfathers and grandmothers, 
were surprised when they saw the dances of their youth 
old Czech dances—polka, bublava, sotys, kvapik—which 
are coming into fashion again. The beseda is also becom- 
ing popular again. Among the young people there were no 
tired, bored sons of manufacturers or daughters of whole- 
sale merchants, but healthy young people who can laugh 
from the heart and enjoy a lovely evening. The girls 
dressed in long evening gowns and the boys in dark suits 
which were very suitable for the evening. 

“This year a great surprise is in store for those who will 
be in Prague. Large outdoor garden parties will be held 
in the Valdstein Garden and in the Park of Culture and 
Recreation in Stromovka and Smichov.” 


Romania 


A Westerner who visited Bucharest at the end of 1954 
found that there was no place in the city where one could 
go to dance. He was told, however, that this situation 
would be changed in 1955. He learned also that many 
new espresso coffee houses were springing up, many of 
them providing music. The visitor said that “the coffee 
was quite good in the cafe I went to, and not expensive. 
They didn’t have espresso machines; they just boiled it 
up in the back room. These coffee houses are always 
crowded, in contrast to the restaurants which did not 
seem to be doing much business.” 

The visitor went to a cabaret one evening, and found 
it filled to its 700-person capacity. The entrance fee was 
14 lei ($2.33). He thought the program “quite good.” 
He noted that the song “Johnnie is the Boy for Me” was 
introduced as a popular Romanian folk song. 


In June 1955 two new night clubs, the Continental 
and the Colorado, opened in the city. A popular orchestra 
leader, Joe Reininger, formerly known as Romania’s “jazz 
king,” was released from prison and is now featured at 
the Continental. 

A reporter for the West German Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung contributed his impressions of recent Bucharest 


night life in the September 3, 1955 issue of the paper: 


“It is 9:30 p.m., the regular time for dinner. The big 
thermometer in Palace Place still shows 82 degrees. Old 
American-built private taxis and new State-owned Russian 
Pobedas make their way with loud toots through the dens« 
crowds of pedestrians. From the garden restaurant Cina, 
near the Athenaeum, come the strains of dance musi 
The doorman beckons invitingly: foreigners are so rare 
There are only a few tables left. Prices are high: a glass 
$1.75 
passable and so are the men’s summer clothes. In general, 
things look better than in 1953, but not as good as in 1938 
The eight-piece orchestra plays well. 


of cognac is 10.5 lei The women’s dresses ar 


\ female singer in 
terprets French chansons. 

“In many parts of the town, one can find these attra 
tive outdoor spots where one can have a good time. Peo 
ple dance till two, three or four o’clock in the morning 
Who goes to these places? I found out later: painters 
writers, musicians, actors and singers, who make plenty 
money and can afford it.” 


The price of a meal in a good restaurant—the Pescarus, 
Cina, Athenee or Bucuresti—is about $17. A small bottle 
of imported Czech beer costs $1.50, a 34 liter bottle of 
tuica (brandy) $3, a bottle of good domestic wine $3 
Beer may be served in restaurants for only one or two 
hours daily, owing to its scarcity. 

A report from the provincial city of Cluj revealed that 
large restaurants still exist in the provinces. All of them 
have been taken over by the State and given numbers 
replacing their old names. 


Bulgaria 


Sofia never had the range of entertainment of some 
of the other Balkan capitals. Immediately following the 
war, when the American, British and 
missions were stationed in Sofia, the hotels and 


French military 
restaurants 
were active; at the same time, small “apertif” cafes, where 
liquor, wine and small snacks were sold, sprang up all 
over the city, in basements and tiny corners in bombed- 
out buildings. The Communist regime, upon gaining power, 
was able to suppress all these places and to force the 
owners either into the State restaurant collectives or into 
some altogether different line. Now there is only 


number of night spots in Sofia. 


a token 
Dancing is restricted to 
a few midtown hotels and summer pavilions erected out- 
doors on the city’s outskirts. 

The showplace for foreigners and rendezvous of the 
new Communist plutocracy is the Hotel Bulgaria in the 


center of town. Visitors report that here, as nowhere 


else, everything sparkles and shines. The impression one 
receives on 


entering the hotel is that “nothing has 


changed.” Large halls and rooms are rightly lit by 





“Variety Theater” in Bucharest 


bronze and silver lamps. Heavy rugs and draperies pro- 
vide a rich and relaxing contrast to the drabness outside 
the walls of the hotel. The staff is well trained and many 
of its members speak several languages, chiefly Russian, 
English, German and French. 

There are two public rooms used by foreigners. One 
is used exclusively by Russians, who always avoid social 
contact with others; and one—paradoxically called the 
“Red Hall”—is popular with the other foreigners. Bul- 
garians patronize the cafe-restaurant and a seperate room 
for dancing which draws a capacity crowd on weekends 

For ordinary young workers in Sofia there are few 
amusements, according to refugees. The cheapest enter- 
tainment is the movies, but the people “are tired of the 
Soviet propaganda films.” 
means 


The theater is beyond the 
Their chief diversion is to go to the dances organ- 
ized in the various public dance halls and Houses of 
Culture, or, if they can afford it, to go to the State 
restaurants with dance orchestras. 
One of the most popular dance halls is the so-called 
Seminaria, in the building formerly occupied by the Orth- 
odox Seminary, which is now used as a reading room in 
the daytime and a dance hall on Saturdays and Sundays. 
There are also dance halls in the Macedonia Theater 
and the National Bank. These halls are only open on Satur- 
days and Sundays from 7-11 p.m. The entrance fee is 2 
leva (30 cents). No liquor or refreshments are provided. 
Numerous Bulgarian and Russian soldiers go to these 
dances. The girls are often requested over the loudspeaker 
to dance with the soldiers. The clothes of the young 
people at these parties faithfully reflect their material 


conditions. One can see girls dancing in rubber boots 
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and boys dressed in work clothes. The orchestras are made 
up of young amateurs who get 10 percent of the intake 
at the door. Only the Bulgarian folk dances, or tangos, 
foxtrots and waltzes are played. Rumbas and jitterbugging 
are banned. 

Dance music is reportedly strictly controlled in Bulgaria. 
As elsewhere, at private and semi-private parties songs 
are played and sung which the censorship overlooks or 
deliberately ignores. But, jazz and swing are still officially 
prohibited in public entertainment places. 


Restaurants Attacked 


Visitors allege that the only restaurant in Sofia with 
good European cooking is the Ruski Dom, in the former 
headquarters of the Union Club. Complaints about the 
horemag (State collective) restaurants are regularly sound- 
ed in the Bulgarian press. Not only is food in short supply, 


lacking in variety and badly prepared, but managers can- 


not even be counted on to keep the restaurants open on 
any predictable schedule. i 


Above all, the service is very 
poor. The waiters, chefs and bartenders, who in the past 
were frequently also the proprietors of their places have 
now become employees of the State, and anxiously await 
the end of the month to get their paycheck like any other 
State employees. Customers complain that it takes “hours” 
to get served, that the dishes and cutlery have to be wiped 
clean on the tablecloth (if there is one), that the food 
is served half-cold, and the beverage—wine or beer— 
often fails to appear until one has already finished the 
meal. In spite of inducements of extra pay on a salary 
percentage basis, the workers and managers continue to 
cook indifferently, to waste and pilfer food and to give 





bad service. (Over two years ago, the Ministry of Internal 
Trade offered extra pay of 1% percent of the monthly 
salary to restaurant managers and master cooks for each 
percent of overfulfillment of their monthly quota, and 
1 percent for all other horemag workers. ) 

According to a Bulgarian escapee it is possible to order 
something other than what the very limited menu offers 
in the State restaurants, if you are willing to pay “under 
the counter” for it. In such a case, a mixed grill, for 
instance, will be covered with eggs to look like an egg 
dish; a pork chop or a steak will be disguised with lettuce 
leaves. These treats are only available to those with money, 
however. 

The Ministry of Internal Trade was criticized by Rabot- 
nichesko Delo (Sofia), November 3, 1954, for failing to 
organize training courses for chefs and other skilled work- 
ers who are badly needed in the public eating places. 
The provincial paper Borba (Turnovo) in its May 19, 
1955, issue, launched a broad attack on the provincial 
restaurants. “The food in public eating places is very 
bad,” said the paper. “The restaurants in the villages of 
Batak, Slomer, Pavlikeny, Sredno (Elena) and others are 
in a deplorable condition. They are dirty and unsanitary 
. . . the wine and liquor are regularly diluted. . . . The 
loss and waste of material grow instead of decreasing. 
For example, the village cooperative restaurants in Pav- 
likeny County realized a profit of 3,600 leva and a loss 
of 31,000 leva in the first quarter of this year.” Rabot- 
nichesko Delo’s article complained that in spite of all 
measures (“It has already been five months since the 
publication of the decree of the Ministerial Council and 
the CC of the Bulgarian Communist Party for the improve- 
ment of internal trade and supply”) the restaurant con- 
ditions in the districts of Burgas, Kolarovgrad and the 
mining regions are no better. The article called for “an 
improvement in restaurant fare and introduction of more 
attractive and refined service to the public.” (Burgas, one 
of the richest agricultural districts of Bulgaria, is one of 
the places most frequently cited in complaints of inad- 
equate restaurant service.) 


Conclusion 


Night life in Eastern Europe appears superficially to 
be enjoying a new flowering. But despite the impression 
of renewed activity, a shadow still hangs over the cafes 
and dance halls: the ever-present awareness of the watch- 
ful eye of the regime police. Westerners are invariably 
struck with the extreme reserve of the pleasure-seekers: 
their care to avoid conspicuousness, their reluctance to 
engage in conversation with a stranger. If in the past it 
was the custom for friends to meet regularly at one fav- 
orite cafe, today people who can afford to go out move 
from place to place in order not to attract the attention 
of the police. 

Night life in terms of volume, variety and quality has 
by no means returned to the prewar level; and the Com- 
munists are not encouraging its revival 


to assume the 
dimensions of a spree. 


The Novy Vary, Moscow’s first 
new night club since the war, opened with great fanfare 
in October 1955 but closed abruptly three months later, 
despite its instant success and continuing popularity. In 
the Satellite bloc, the expansion of entertainment facilities 
has two discernible objects: to accommodate the tourist 
trade which these nations are now trying to attract, and 
to demonstrate to the local people that the regimes have 
become less rigid, more indulgent toward human needs 
and desires. However, long years of austerity, and lack 
of material incentives and the incentive of pride, have 
destroyed the old standards of comfort and service. The 
number of good night clubs and first-class restaurants in 
the Soviet bloc cities is proportionally much lower than 
in the cities of Western Europe and the United States, 
and they are far too expensive for the working man who 
finds the necessities of life barely within the range of 
purchasing power of his paycheck. But most noticeable 
to visitors from the free world is the absence of an 


I 


atmos- 
phere of genuine gaiety: merry-making is guarded and 
spiritless, and the new, 


places have a chilly air 


grand and glittering amusement 
hollow artifacts in the gentle 
art of casting off care. 


Payment in Kind 


The municipality of Szekszard, Hungary, is reported to be issuing theater tickets 
in exchange for waste paper. A ticket for the front row was said to cost 17 kilo- 


grams of waste paper. 


L/ 





thletes on the Run 


“For us it is not immaterial how our athletes live. 


heroes from among athletes 


Because very often the youths select their 


. The present camp of youths and of sportsmen in Hungary 


is not void of nationalism and chauvinism. On the basis of our successes in sports many be- 
lieve that we are a special race imbued with exceptional talents. These erroneous views 
manifest themselves in despising the opponents, in superficial preparations for certain sports 
contests, in the underrating of the results achieved by others. Incorrect remarks testifying 
to ill-will can also be heard about sports in the friendly Soviet Union. We do not differentiate 
between athletes as to their class origin, but we cannot tolerate that the members of the 
discredited classes spread inimical views and that they become the spokesmen for bour- 
geois nationalist views and admiration of the capitalist countries.” 


Wm rHe close of 1955 the Hungarian regime can re- 
flect on a season replete with dazzling Hungarian suc- 
cesses in sports. The most glittering accomplishments were 
achieved in track, where three Hungarian middle-distance 
runners, Sandor Iharos, Laszlo Tabori, and Istvan Rozsa- 
volgyi, turned out to be probably three of the best milers 
in the world. Between May and November, Iharos alone 
made five world records in distances ranging from 1500 to 
5000 meters, and participated in establishing a sixth 
l'abori, in addition to tying Iharos’s 1500 meter record, also 
defeated England’s best in the mile in a memorable 3:59 
race in which three runners simultaneously cracked the 4- 
minute-mile barrier which for so long had been considered 
impregnable. Rozsavolgyi, said to be the best of the three, 
broke the 1000 and 2000 meter world records. 
What makes Janos run? How were these crack runners 
able to maintain top form for such a long season? In gen- 
eral, too, how does one account for the spectacular per- 


formances of Hungary’s “amateurs” ? 


A large part of the answer lies in modern professional 
training of a caliber unexcelled in the world, and of an 
intensity which would discourage all but the most fanatic 
and single-minded professional. Following Iharos’ record- 


breaking performance of October 23 of last year in which 
he simultaneously broke the world record for the 5000 
meter run and for the three-mile run, Szabad Nep (Buda- 
pest) carried some revealing information. It said that 
Iharos had joined the army in 1950, thus coming under the 
aegis of Mihaly Igloi, professor of physical culture and 
trainer-coach of the Budapest Honved 
Club track team 


are trained as well 


Army) Sports 
under whom Tabori and Rozsavolgyi 

All did not at first go smoothly. “It 
took time before Iharos, instead of goofing off as young 
athletes usually do, entirely accepted Igloi’s tough, de- 
manding training regimen.” Finally, however, Iharos be- 
came accustomed to the routine of “training three times 
daily.” The article suggested, and other sources have con- 
firmed, that the regimen prescribed by Igloi for his three 


Sport es Testneveles (Budapest), January 1956 


charges consists of some 10-15 miles of alternate running 
and jogging, plus two hours of gym workout, every day, all 
year round. No one would suggest that given this severe 
schedule, anyone can achieve the same results, but it does 
reveal the intensity with which Hungarian athletes (and 
probably the athletes of the USSR and the other Satel- 
lites) prepare for sports events in general, and specifically 
for the coming Olympics in Melbourne. 

The foregoing is, however, only a partial answer to what 

makes Janos run. Hungary's good sports record of the 
past has been greatly improved since the advent of the 
Communist regime. The Communists place great em- 
phasis on sports both from a publicity and a financial 
standpoint. Great sums are spent on nurturing and foster- 
ing Hungarian sports because: 
1. foreign sporting matches are a highly lucrative and 
welcome source of foreign currency so sorely needed by 
Hungary’s shaky economy; 2. sports successes are extremely 
good propaganda material for Western consumption (the 
logic the Communists assume is: sports are closely allied 
to health so that a country successful in sports must be 
healthy, and a healthy people is a happy people) ; 3. em- 
phasis on sports facilitates domestic popularization of the 
regime and serves as a useful diversion for the people; and 
4. sports emphasis and mass sports make for useful civilian 
military training. 

On the surface, then, everything looks rosy in Hun- 
garian athletics. Successes have multiplied and Hungary’s 
sports renown is spreading. Internally, however, the Party 
is dissatisfied because “bourgeois thinking and behavior,” 
“materialism” and “cosmopolitanism” are rife among the 
athletes. A recent Szabad Nep editorial summarized the 
results to date of combatting these insidious tendencies 
and although recognizing that “significant developments” 
had taken place, stated that conditions were “far from sat- 
isfactory.” Sports organizations, “which activate large 
masses, will only develop in a healthy manner and operate 
consistently with their obligations if they follow the policies 





of the Party, if all of their activities everywhere are under 
the direction and control of the Party organizations, if they 
enjoy the support of the Party organizations.” 

Despite the fact that athletics offer Hungarian youth a 
unique opportunity to rise rapidly in the Hungarian eco- 
nomic scale, there seems a remarkable refusal on the part 
of a high percentage of Hungary’s youth to play ball with 
the regime. And the temptations are great. Successful ath- 
letes are pampered and lionized; they are well paid and 
remunerated in other ways as well; they can go abroad 
easily and often; and most of all they have a much larger 
area of freedom and privilege than the average Hungarian. 
Yet even those who have become athletes continue to resist 
“Communization” and “Russification.” 

Although the Communists have a variety of explanations 
for the resistance of athletes to Communism and to the 
regime, the facts are that the development of sports popu- 
larizes, emphasizes and developes qualities which in many 
respects are basically opposed to Communism. Sports at 
their best level are one of the great fosterers of the spirit 
of free competition, of playing fairly and according to the 
rules, and of respect for one’s opponents, qualities which 
the Communists find inimical. 

Also, the mass emphasis of Communism, its stress on the 
“collective spirit,” results in the curious paradox of the 
regime praising individual achievements by Hungarian 
athletes and simultaneously deploring the emphasis on 
championships and individual performances to the detri- 
ment of “mass sports.” 

There are still major complaints about the qualities of 
sports leaders. “As a result of the right-wing deviation, 
many such individuals have returned to sports leadership 
in the past two years who once were banned because of 
their harmful activities. In certain places, a sports leader is 
selected solely on the basis that he once was an athlete, or, 
as a fan, is well acquainted with sports. Of course one 
must have the know-how to be a sports leader, and those 
who have been active athletes generally know how.” But 


“The world record-holding 6,000-meter relay team (left to right) : 
Sandor tharos, Istvan Rozsavolgyi, Laszlo Tabori, Ferene Mikes.” 


Beke Es Szabadsag (Budapest), October 5, 1955 


these are not the only, or even the essential, criteria. “Re- 
liability, knowledge of Party policies, and the ability neces- 
sary to nurturing the youth are at least as important as 


technical knowledge.” 
Given the present regime policies in Hungary, and 
country’s natural, traditional athletic talents, there is « 


expectation that Hungarian athletes will maintain their 
high record of performance in international sports compe- 


tition. Internally, however, the Communist hopes for “‘so- 


cial and political transformation” of Hungary’s young 


letes remain quite dim 


Practical Biology 


In line with Satellite regime exaltation of Soviet heroes. tl 
Vassiliko, on the Black Sea, has been renamed Michurin, after 
who stressed environmental rather than hereditary influences. 


has become popular in Bulgaria. 


the Bulgarian town of 
the Russian biologist 


The following joke 


If a child looks like his father, that confirms 


Darwin’s theory of heredity, but if the child resembles the next-door neighbor, that 
confirms Michurin’s theory on the influence of environment 





Current 


Developments 


Area 


Cominform Dissolved 


On April 17 the dissolution of the Cominform was an- 
nounced by the Communist press. Long rumored as one of 
the demands made by Tito of the Soviet leaders, the Comin- 
f 


form dissolution iS the latest in the series ol placatory and 


expiatory gestures of the Soviet bloc toward Yugoslavia 

The Cominform (Information Office of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties) was formed in September 1947 at a 
meeting in Warsaw It was composed ol the Communist 
parties of the USSR. Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary. Romania, Poland, Italy and France. Its 


headquarters were in Belgrade; after 


first 
the expulsion ol 
Yugoslavia in 1948 they were moved to Bucharest. The 
major public activity of the Cominform was the publication 


of the weekly newspaper For a Lasting Peace, For a People’ 
De mocrac y! 


Further Reactions to Soviet Congress 


[he first stunned and tentative reactions to the radical 
shift in tactics and atmosphere announced at the February 
['wentieth Congress of the Soviet Party have now broad- 
There 
notable differences among the 
Satellites in the degree and kind of reaction to the Soviet 


ened to a torrent of confession and reappraisal 
are still, however, very 


denigration of Stalin, confession of past brutalities, and 
demands for a reduction of sterile dogma in Party and 
national life. Indeed. it may be said that each of the Satel- 


lites is responding in its own individual manner, as dictated 
mainly by internal realities 


Poland 


Po AND continues to go farther than the other Satellites, 

farther, indeed, than the USSR, in its criticism of the 
Stalin-ridden past and the crimes committed by tyranny 
in the name of ideology. Nowhere else has the attack on 
Stalin had the bitter tone of: “How monstrously and 
pathologically suspicious must have been the thoughts of 
the man who could suppose that numerous members of the 
Central Committee, most of them Old Bolsheviks, were 
enemies or imperialist agents. And yet it was Stalin himself 
who approved the list of members of the Central Commit- 


tee about to be arrested. The list of false accusations is 


long.” 


Or again, from the same March 29 Radio Warsaw 
broadcast: “To keep people obedient, terror was required. 
Stalin put forth the theory that the more Socialism develops, 
the more acute become the activities of the enemy. Thus 
the security organization was expanded and the use of 
terror began, first against ideological opponents—instead 
of combating them in a discussion—and then against 
everyone who expressed different opinions.” No other 
country of the bloc has dared such irony and scorn as to 
refer to Stalin’s “practically divine omnipotence,” as did 
Radio Warsaw, March 31. 

Although the Polish Party, perhaps more than any in 
the Satellites, has reason to be aware of the crimes of 
Stalin, nevertheless there is considerable evidence of con- 
fusion and resentment among Party members who, com- 
mitted to unreality, have suddenly been exposed to reality 
by the Party, the very instrument they depended upon to 
keep it from them. In a long “Letter to a Comrade,” 
Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw March 23, Roman Werfel, 


editor of the newspaper, tried to clarify the confusions of 
suc h people: 


“The telephone rang on my desk and your voice, your 
familiar voice, reached me through the receiver. ‘Why, 
why are you writing like this, why are you erasing the 
memory, why don’t you say anything about the merits? 
Why?’ 

“We talked for a long time. I tried to explain to you 
and I think that you understood, that you agreed, that I 
convinced you, That is why I want to put down the notes 
of our conversation on paper here, our conversation as it 
really was. After your telephone call, I received several 
similar ones, and I am probably not the only one that 
day to whom the question ‘Why?’ was put. 

“Yes, that was thirty-odd years ago, when one night we 
both got literally drunk on a booklet we had just received 
from the press. The booklet was entitled “The Foundations 
of Leninism, and the author's name was Josef Stalin. 

“Years went by. Do you remember the debate on col- 
lectivization, the disputes about industrialization, the 
reports on the building of Dnieprostroy, the bulletins on 
the first Five Year Plans? That name was woven into all 
this, it became, in our minds, an integral part of that mag- 
nificent heroic epoch. . . . Do you remember how we used 
to talk about ‘Stalin’s Five Year Plans’? Was that correct? 
No one will deny that Stalin took a leading part in their 
preparation, in their organization or their execution. But 
don’t you think that the decisive contribution to this fulfill- 
ment of the Plans was the contribution of tens of millions 
of Soviet people. . . ? Was it right that we concentrated all 
our love and our admiration for the heroism of these 
millions, these tens of millions of people, our great love 
and admiration for the great Party of Bolsheviks in one 
man? 

“You say, ‘the war.’ True, we did listen to bulletins 
which ended with the name Stalin. . . . But don’t you think 
that the substance of these bulletins was composed of the 
bloody military toil of millions of soldiers in grey hemless 
coats, of the will of hundreds of thousands of officers, the 
brain-work of thousands of commanders, the courage and 
farsightedness of generals, the sacrifices by tens of millions 
of workers in armament factories and in kolkhozes of the 
Soviet hinterland. . . . And tell me, was it right for us to 
have concentrated our love and admiration for those who 





Caption reads: “For whom are they meant, these meteorological 


balloons?” Balloons are marked “Espionage.” “Made in USA,” 
“Diversion.” “Free Europe.” 


Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), February 10, 1956 


with their toil and their blood saved humanity from Fas- 
cist slavery, for the Party which led them in this battle, to 
have concentrated all this on one man alone? 

“T think that this was wrong! 

*“ . Do you remember our first meeting with a Soviet 
soldier, with Soviet life, in Lvov? Do you remember how, 
at first, the ritual around that name irritated us? And yet 
at the same time it was to us the embodiment of the Party 
line. We became used to it later, we began to perform 
the same ritual ourselves, to applaud and rise with every- 
one else, but tell me, did it never occur to you that perhaps 
less ceremony would have been more suitable to the great- 
ness of the cause? 

* | . We know today that the ritual concealed the in- 
fringement of the collegiate nature of Party organs, the 
violation of intra-Party democracy, the ever increasing 
elevation of one man’s will above the Party. It was this 
willfulness which led to fatal political mistakes such as the 
obstinate refusal in the summer of 1941 to see until the last 


moment the threat of a Nazi invasion, the contemptuous 
treatment given many warnings, the neglect of all caution, 
the various erroneous operations undertaken during the 
war against the advice of military experts, operations car- 
ried out at the cost of great bloodshed of the heroic Soviet 
people. And not only that! 

“Do you remember how we received the communique 
about the dissolution of the Polish Communist Party? The 
matter was not a sil Each of us sought a different 
explanation of that terrible affair, each of us was tortured 
by the thought: this can’t be about us at all, somewhere 
there must be a terrible mistake! We obeyed that decision, 
overcoming all our doubts. Today we know that the source 
of that slander was a crime born in that place where, once 
upon a time, Feliks Dzierzhinsky picked the best from 
among the good, the most honest from among the honest, 
the most devoted from among the devoted 

“How do you think that this crime could have been born 
if Stalin had not placed his will above that of the Party? 
We know today that the affair was one of many. At the 
Congress there was talk about Leningrad, about Georgia 
and Azerbaidzhan, about grave and the gravest of matters 
about the sword which had been sharpened by the Party 
against the enemies of the revolution in Lenin’s day but had 
begun to cut deeper and deeper into the living body of the 
Party. How slander had become a deadly weapon, how 
Party courage had allegedly become proot of enmity to the 
Party. how people who wanted to defend the rightness of 
the Party in a manner suitable to the Party were con- 
demned as alleged enemies of the people, and liquidated 

We must say this firmly: we must reconsider 
Stalin’s activities. We must never permit his undoubted 
achievements and that glitter which magnified those 
achievements out of all proportion and made them seem 
altogether superhuman to conceal from our eyes serious 


mistakes, to mask gruesome, very gruesome affairs. - 


More than the other Satellites, more than USSR, Poland 
is rewriting the official history of the last twenty years. The 
exoneration of the disbanded Polish Communist Party was 
the first of these revisions (see NBIC, April 1956, pp. 49- 
50). In line with this exoneration was the announcement by 


Radio Warsaw, April 1, that an exhibition “devoted to the 


struggle and work of the Polish Communist Party is to be 
organized this year in Warsaw 
the CPP as the leader of the Polish working masses in the 
struggle for social justice and its role in the 


It will depict the role of 


international 
Communist movement, as well as the life and struggle of 


the heroic leaders of the Party 

Following the Congress, a number of voices were sudden- 
ly raised in defense of the A.K. (Armia Krajowa—Home 
Army Men who had fought the Germans in the A.K 


have for years been vilified and penalized. Now that 


persecution is admitted to have been wrong, and Stalin’s 


theory that the class struggle increases with the building of 


Communism is blamed fot 


Radio Warsaw, March 27. 


said: 

“Nevertheless. that false theory about the alleged 
tinuous increase of the enemvy’s forces has done 
of harm. It has barred the 


on 
a great deal 


road back to Poland to many 
Io many it meant an undeserved and unjust lot in Poland 
as for instance to the former soldiers of the A.K.. soldiers 
who believed that they were 


fighting for a free and den 


cratic Poland and shed blood for this cause 





“REHABILITATION” OF POLISH 
A.K. PARTISAN ARMY 


From Warsaw (Home Service), March 21, 1956, 
which quoted an article entitled “Let Us Meet the Men 
the A.K.,” from the students’ periodical Poprostu: 


Radio 


irom 


ary. 
IME 


| is a Four 


HEALS all wounds. It should also heal this one. 
thing that the young authors have written 


But it 
and rest al nat We 


on this matte is not enough to congratulate them 
must help them by supporting their 


schools should teach of the heroism of 


A.K. bi 


But that is only one part of the 


qgemands that oul 


AK that the a subject for our litera- 


solaiers and 


young authors also refer to the fact that a 


A.K 


“because of the 


soldiers are being treated as 
AK 


lso because of the 


lorme! 
complex and 


A.K 


stigma ; 


those on the other side to give 


“WY E SHOULD approacn 


hem a helping hand, not just pat their shoulders 


manner and say ‘fron 


protective now on we shall for- 


vour past.” We have nothing to forgive them for; on 


contrary. we owe them an unpaid debt of gratitude 


Another startling revision of doctrine and history was 


contained in al by Central Committec 
Secretary Jerzy Morawski, Trybuna Ludu, March 26: 


We ha 


in important speecn 


abandoned the false theory, once put forth, 
fact, 


a particular variety of 


ism, a theory which, as a matter of 


d social democracy as 


theory led to the isolation of Communists 


aggressive activities of Fascism and 


ch damage to the international work- 


lrue, it was overcome in the period 


Populat ont, but even then, on more than on 


casion, relapses of sectarianism and suspicion made them 
alienation from us of forces with 


selves felt, as we as the 


and should cooperate, and among which 


should look for 


nent and of the working class 


which one could 


ne could and allies of the revolutionary 


Social 


invective, is in 


Chis attempt to placate Democrats in the West. 


Communist line with the 


uiter years ol 


current campaign for a popular front with parties in the 


West which can help in the “parliamentary road to Com- 


munism.” 


Gomulka 


LTHOUGH the release from prison of Gomulka and 


others purged under Stalin has long been rumored (see 


p 11 it was only after the Soviet Congress that these re- 


leases were officially announced and Gomulka’s arrest ad- 
mitted to have been unjust. It has been stressed, however, 


that Gomulka’s views were incorrect, although his arrest for 


them is cited as another example of the atmosphere of terror 


Photo, from Drogi Cichociemnych, London, 1954, shows Partisan 
(A. K.) Colonel “Oliwa,” commander of the 27th Partisan infan- 
try division [second from left], meeting Soviet Colonel Fioderov 
[second from right] in the Wolyn Province. This meeting between 
the Soviet “liberators” and men of the Polish underground forces 
took place in April 1944. Shortly thereafter the Polish officer and 
his men “disappeared,” victims of a Stalinist policy that called for 
the wholesale liquidation of the heroic Home Army, which 
numbered over 380,000 partisans and underground soldiers, Many 
officers were executed and some 50,000 soldiers were deported to 
the USSR. This treachery reached its climax in August 1944, 
when for forty crucial, bloody days the Soviet army stood still at 
the gates of Warsaw while the German army destroyed the city 
and massacred its defenders. 


Stalin. First Party Secretary Edward Ochab, 
Trybuna Ludu, April 9, attacked the “Party leadership” of 


the past for failing “to work with adequate vigor and con- 


created by 


sistency in unravelling all the matters complicated by 
seriaism in our investigative apparatus and on the speedy 
rehabilitations of persons charged without adequate founda- 


tion” (Ochab’s speech was as near as the Polish Party has 


come to denouncing its own top leadership for acquiescence 
to and participation in Stalin’s “cult of the individual”; in 
view of the recent death of former First Party Secretary 


Bierut it is quite possible that a tactful silence will be main- 
tained Ochab went on to say: 

“In the years 1954-5 the Party leadership has done much 
to effect the release and rehabilitation of persons accused 
without foundation, but the question as to why the re- 
habilitation proceedings in regard to a number of people 
were delayed in an unfounded manner must be answered. 
Undoubtedly the delay was influenced by the acceptance 
Third Plenum ‘CC meeting of January 1955] of the 
that Party would suffer if it 
were made public that high Party organs, even the Party 


by the 
theory the authority of the 
leadership, had laid accusations against people whose real 
guilt had not been proved. It is clear that the Party’s au- 
thority suffered much more because of the insufficiently 
process in basic 
the investigating officers 
collapsed in the face of new 


energetic rehabilitation cases where the 


accusations once formulated by 


and the public prosecution 
facts revealing the grim methods applied by men of the 
type of Rozanski [security official purged in 1954 

“Filled with grief, we think 


groundless arrest of Party comrades whom we have now 


not only about cases of 





fully rehabilitated, but also about unjustified arrests of 
people whom we fought with justice as purveyors of na- 
tionalistic and opportunistic views, but whom we unjustly 
accused of diversionary activities and consented to their 
being arrested, by yielding to the theories on the unavoid- 


responsibility for the cause ot the revolution, to fight and 
work for the growth of the strength of the Socialist State, 
counting on the dynamism of Socialism, on the strength of 
the Communist idea to force its way through all distortions 
brought about by the cult of the individual?’ 


able transformation of an opportunistic deviation into an 
imperialist fifth column and by succumbing to a spy com- In other words, the regime leaders excuse their failure to 
plex.” combat the tyranny of Stalin on the familiar grounds 


ef j that the security of the “Socialist motherland” took prec- 
Ochab went on to analyze the “opportunistic and national- 


istic deviation of Gomulka.” It consisted, apparently, in enti eenn eemetihiner shout it anyway 
his opposition to both rapid agricultural collectivization and Sn 
emphasis on the development of heavy industry to the 
detriment of the national living standard. After castigating 
these views as a rejection of “Marxism-Leninism,” Ochab 
added: 


edence over any other considerations, and they couldn’t 


Poland, the strictures of the Congress are being 


applied to every sphere of activity. Speaking at a national 


conference of architects see p. 35), Premier Josef 


Cyrankiewicz said: 


Our conteren s takin lace at z 


“But it is worth while declaring with great emphasis ordinary political importance, perhaps 


that Gomulka’s arrest in 1951, which took place in the estimated by us. Our ent country, in 


atmosphere created by Beriaism, in the atmosphere of the world. resounds wit! > the Twentieth 


Rajk trial, was unjustified and without foundation. The the CPSU. A o1 unceasing revaluation 


accusations of diversionary activity advanced against him which is far fr 


not only harmed him but also misled public opinion S = dhe whole count 


Gomulka has been cleared of these accusations and re- 


discussion out] plans for our 


leased.” condition, the furthe arch forward by 
that has burd 

As official criticism of Stalin goes on, regime leaders are htteeil) bes thiniie 
under increasing pressure to explain and justify their own have fettered fre 
failure to combat him. Morawski attempted this in his obstacle and a 


March 26 Trybuna Ludu article, following his attack on restoring full ci 


the crimes of Stalin: valuing Leninis1 


“In this situation, many honest activists of the CPSU, The 
who opposed Stalin in various matters, fell victim to re- 


heralded 
ism is being usec 
pression. Later on, repression was used mechanically and So aia ieee 
blindly ever more often against Communists and simple cee re = 
Soviet citizens who seemed suspicious. Methods of provoca- iewicz exhorted th 
tion were used, false accusations were forged, abuses took “This opens before us immense opportun 
place during investigations in order that condemnations leasing the itive energ f the masses 
might be obtained. As a result, many honest people were life Let us 
imprisoned, sent to penal camps, or shot... . the exuberant dé 

“The question is sometimes put as to why the leader- Union after that Gi 
ship of the CPSU did not earlier, during Stalin’s lifetime, 
take up the struggle against the distortion of Leninist norms ginning of a full 
and the mistakes committed by him. . . . But in the cir- 


cumstances, when a stubborn fight was being waged for a 


It seems that the pr 
Leninism and of 


correct Party line, when an enormous effort was indis- 
pensable to build up the country—and Stalin adopted a 


Beyond the Congress 


| OW HERE IS the initiatl 
i ' ' 


Poles lor que stionlir 


correct attitude in actual problems of Socialist construc- 
tion—the dangers of the growing cult of the individual 
were not yet fully visible. And later on, under conditions 
of fanaticism and terrorism against any attempt at opposi- 


7 ; the current criticism of 
tion, which were the direct results of the cult of the 


individual, could a struggle against Stalin be real and the Polish parliament 

effective? “A distortior 
“The point was not to save one’s own life, the point was cepted formula 

to save the revolution. During the years 1934 to 1941, in the Sejm 

when the imperialists were preparing aggression against unanimously 

the Soviet Union with ever greater intensity, when any among 400 

action against Stalin would have plunged the country into organ of power, 

chaos and disorder, this could have meant only one thing made. Do not 

to open the gates to the enemy, to open the road to im clash of views 

perialist aggression, to facilitate that aggression. Was it clusions 

possible to take such a decision? Or was it instead neces- 

sary to grit one’s teeth while seeing all the damage arising lo question honest unanimit 


from the cult of the individual, and, with a feeling of must inevitably lead to questioni 





unanimity in the standard 99.9 percent Communist elec- 


tion. Here, as in every field of Polish life, the regime is 
playing a dangerous game. It apparently feels sufficiently 
secure to permit the full implications of the Twentieth 
Congress’ call for the overthrow of dogmatism to be ex- 
pressed. The regime’s problem, however, is to control that 
relaxation and reappraisal, to hold it short of analysis and 
criticism so basic as to imperil the Party’s control. Indeed, 
even after the short space of time since the Congress, Ochab, 


in his April 6 speech, found it necessary to admonish: 


Attention must be drawn to the fact that some com- 

s seem to be loosing their sense of balance and their 
justified criticism and actions 

rom | tior h cannot be of advantage to the Party. 
There are peopl » in public—and not through the 
press come out against the Party rhis 
ealthy anarchisti 


1 
snows an uni! 


Party—and in the 
n 


tendency, the loss of a 
feeling of Party responsibility, and a confusion of ideas. 

The words themselves spe ak of concern for the Party 
but in fact they attack the Party It will, of course, be 
necessary, by common effort, to separate the chaff from 
the grain, the constructive idea from the rather rare ex- 
cesses of irresponsibility and hysteria.” 


Poland’s Communist leaders have apparently committed 
themselves to the gamble that they can, with the lure of 
relaxation and “thaw” pushed to and beyond the limits of 
the Soviet Congress, drive the country faster down the 
road of Communism. They are not unaware of the danger 
that the lure may prove stronger than the bit of ultimate 
Party domination. 


Hungary 


| N HUNGARY, there was a long pause between the Congress 
and regime comment. Not until Rakosi returned from 
Moscow and reported to the Central Committee on March 
12 was Stalin mentioned by name, and then in the mildest 
manner consonant with the strictures of the Soviet leaders: 
The cult of 


We must admit that in connection with Stalin, whose great 


personality is entirely alien to Marxism 


merits are well known, a personality cult developed which 
hampered collective leadership and the development of 
democracy in the Party, and this was the origin of several 


serious political and ideological errors 
le 


The spirit of the 
of personality extended also to the People’s Democ- 


Radio Budapest, March 14 


u 


racies, ours among them 


Hungarian comment on the Congress has been in the 


most general terms. There has been no tendency toward 


a detailed revaluation of the whole fabric of Communist 


society, as in Poland. The general trend has been to go 
bac k to the | ine 
Ne w Course, t 


found the 


1953 Resolution, which introduced the 
o claim, rather smugly, that Hungary had 
right road then, and to blame both left and 
Szabad Nep (Buda- 


right deviation for subsequent errors 


pest), March 18, said: 


“For our Party, too, the two most important and interre- 


lated problems are the successful solution of Socialist con 


struction—first of all economic construction 
forcement of the 


and the en- 
Leninist rules of Party life within the 


work of our Party. We handled both problems essentially 


correctly some years ago, partly in June of 1953 and more 
particularly at our Party’s Third Congress [May 1954). 
Therefore the recent session of the Central Committee de- 
clared that the Party’s political line is correct in adding 
at the same time—even if we have achieved notable 
progress, especially in overcoming the personality cult— 
the continued strengthening of collective leadership and 
Party democracy as a decisive task. If we have not ad- 
vanced further in this respect since the Third Congress it 
is partially due to adherence to the old entrenched incor- 
rect methods and partially to rightist deviation, which 
sought to distort and pervert demagogically the resolutions 
of June 1953 and of the Third Congress.” 


In Hungary, under former Premier Nagy, the relaxations 
of the immediate post-Stalin years went farther than else- 
where in the area, indeed so far that they began to escape 
regime control and had to be curtailed. A middle ground 
was sought between the extremes of that relaxation and the 
tyranny of Stalin. The key to the Hungarian reaction to the 
Twentieth Congress seems to be the regime’s determina- 
tion not to abandon that middle ground. First Party Sec- 
retary Matyas Rakosi, writing in For a Lasting Peace, For 
a People’s Democracy! (Bucharest), March 23, stated it 
clearly: 

“We must also realize that in the early years of the Sec- 
ond Five Year Plan the improvement of the people’s well- 
being will to some extent be hampered by the grave conse- 
quences of the irresponsible and demagogic economic pol- 
icy of right wing deviation, which was pursued by former 
Council of Ministers Chairman Imre Nagy, and to which 
the Central Committee of our Party put an end by its res- 
olution last March. . . . 

‘It should be mentioned in conclusion that in connec- 
tion with the Twentieth Congress . . . the right wing ele- 

ments in Hungary, in accordance with the saying ‘A hun- 
gry pig dreams of acorns,’ expected that the Congress line 
would support their line. It is now clear to everyone that 
these expectations were not realized. The Central 
Committee’s March decisions last year turned out to be 
absolutely correct.” 


Hungary was the first Satellite to respond to the Con- 
gress’ admission of Stalin’s illegalities with a revision of 
one of the great anti-Titoist trials—that of Laszlo Rajk and 
his accomplices” (pp. 52-53). The former police chief 
Gabor Peter, jailed in 1954, was blamed for the “provoca- 
tion” of the trial. At the same time, a number of Social 
pp. 10-11). 
Placation of Tito seems to be the reason for the Rajk 
revision; placation of 


Democrats have been released from prison 


West European leftists, who are 
being wooed to form a popular front with the Communist 
Parties, the reason for the Social Democrats’ releases. 

A major emphasis in the regime reaction is on the 
revitalization of the People’s Patriotic Front. By giving 
greater importance to the PPF, the regime apparently 
hopes to urge the people on to that greater productive 
effort necessary to bolster the dangerously lagging economy, 
without allowing the liberalizations which proved so danger- 
ous in the Nagy period. Rakosi, in his report on the 
Congress, stated: 

“It is a fact today that the PPF has become less and less 
active. This situation can be remedied, the more so because 





this is a time when the question of popular fronts is again 
becoming timely in capitalist countries.” 


The resolution passed by the Central Committee after 
hearing Rakosi’s report said: 


“An ardent and systematic struggle must be pursued 
within the Party so that collective leadership becomes a 
full reality at all levels. Democracy must be still further 
developed within the Party and Socialist legality must be 
strengthened. Under the leadership of the Party and of 
the working class, the PPF movement must be expanded.” 


Here once again the note of moderation and caution is 
sounded, and the Party leadership of the PPF, which 
under Nagy threatened to escape Party control, is stressed. 
The Hungarian regime is still suffering a hangover from 
the liberalizations of the Nagy period, and is being careful 
not to drink too deeply of those proclaimed by the Twen- 
tieth Congress. 


Czechoslovakia 


N A SLOWER, quieter and more restrained manner than 

Poland, the Czechoslovak regime is subjecting its own 
past to the criticisms of the Congress, Stalin has been 
attacked for all the crimes currently being imputed to him, 
but Czechoslovak spokesmen are always careful to lay 
stress on the valuable contributions of Stalin before the 
development of the “cult of the individual.” 

The effect of the “cult of the individual” within Czecho- 
slovakia is being admitted. First Party Secretary Antonin 
Novotny, in his report on the Congress to the CC, Rud: 
Pravo (Prague), April 10, stated: 


“It must be said clearly that in our Party too, we all, 
without exception, not only succumbed to the cult of per- 
sonality, but also spread it, particularly from the time 
when our Party became the ruling party in the State... . 
This practice originated in the very leadership of the Party 
and gradually a whole system was evolved which had an 
unfavorable influence upon the whole Party and public life. 

. . Let us recollect how only recently at our conferences 
and meetings and sessions of the CC similar things oc- 
curred which afterwards spread to the whole Party. 

“Despite Comrade Gottwald’s great merit in the fight 
for the overthrow of capitalism, for the victory of So- 
cialism, which no one doubts, it must be said that in spite 
of his well-known modesty, merit was attributed to him 
which belonged to the Party and the masses. This led to 
the creation of an atmosphere of untouchability of Com- 
rade Gottwald [who died in March 1953], to the propa- 
gation of the view ‘Comrade Gottwald thinks for us,’ to 
a weakening of the principle of collective leadership in 
our Party. Comrades, it is an abuse when busts of 
living persons are exhibited or when individual factories, 
streets and schools are named after living personalities. 
This went so far that some Ministers even had their por- 
traits hung in the offices of subordinate authorities. This 
is a glaring example of flattery and sycophancy.” 


The criticism so far permitted in Czechoslovakia, al- 
though a radical departure from the past, has largely 


been confined to the safer and more obvious excesses of 


bureaucracy and dogmatism. Novotny said, for example: 


This cartoon is dedicated to “Managers who are notorious for 


making employees work overtime.” 


Szabad Nep (Budapest), Mareh 4, 1956 


“It must be stated, comrades, that 
amples of immodesty and haughtiness in 
necessary. .. What can one say, for exa 


education of childr officials 


belonging to 
their youth are led t 0k upon life from the posi 
by their fathers. . Let us learn from Lenin to 
Let us remove fro our lives all haughtiness 


posity.” 
Novotny called for more criticism fron 


“The fact is, 


Party people are often afraid to criticiz 


however, that Party members and 


riticism, 


There 


irrespective of personalities, is still being muzzled 
are not infrequent cases of officials being railroaded and 


transferred to inferior positions becauss th riticism 


little notice is taken of the well-meant opinions and 


advice offered by the working people 


phere against them is created at the 


] 
are simply called ‘oppositionists 


It is made clear, however, that this critici must be 


kept within bounds useful to the regime 


“If we say that it is time to releasé 
cism and self-criticism, this does not in an 
we shall tolerate 


ndiscipline, infringe th: 


ordinating the minority to the majority, 


the absolutely 


organs on lower 


In the Same manne while abrogations ol Socialist 


legality” in the security services are denounced. it is made 


lain that the Communist concept 
I 


of security must be 
Novotny said “If we wish to put the 


enforced. security 


services in their proper place we must realize that it is a 


concern of the whole Party how to lead and help the 


security services in the fulfillment of their duties.” 


Czechoslovakia is unique among the Satellites 





to reverse the Slansky trial, its anti-Titoist cause celebre, 


as the Rajk trial in Hungary, and the Kostov trial in 
Bulgaria have been reversed see pp. 50-3 Certain 


accusations are being withdrawn. Premier Siroky stated 
Titoism imputed to 


in an April 13 interview that the 
| his co-defendants was an error, and that the 


Slansky 
of the prosecution was wrong. The 

in the trial, however, is not re- 

and the main charges of attempting to take over 
government on behalf of “the imperialists” have been 
ted. Indeed, so far from rehabilitating Slansky, he 
accused of having been responsible for many Stalin- 
tions of “Socialist legality” when he was Secretary- 

the Party, according to Rude Pravo, April 12. 


Bulgaria and Romania 


has reacted to the Congress with the ouster of 
Vulko Chervenkov for his fostering of “the 
and with the revision of the Kostov 

19 and 50 Romania has 


Nevertheless, there 


tion at all 
n the treatment the two regimes have 
Neither of them 
the questioning of dogma that is blooming in 


to give the Congress 


being more carefully cultivated in Czecho- 


Hungary 
an comment has restricted itself almost completely 


Since 


of the cult of the individual.” 


icrificed on this altar, such criticism 
in do nothing to undermine regime 
is guilty, Chervenkov is demoted, and 
as before. The Central Committee of 
neeting April 2-6, promulgated an 
n addition to routine praise of the 


Congress, stated 


he great achievements of the Party 
es of our people in the building of 
session of the Central Committee 
successes would have been greater, 
of the individual and the harmful 
ds of work linked with it had not in 
trated the ranks of the Communist 
tire life The cult surrounding the 
ilko Chervenkov changed to a great 
tested methods of work of the Bul 
y, namely internal Party demo 
eadership. As a direct consequence, 


me-sided decisions on problems 


i the eradication of the Stalinist cult 


the Bulgarian press used the language 


egenerate Stalinism. Rabotnichesko Delo 
commenting on the Central Committee 


session detailed measures for the purge of 
,* 


science, particularly philosophy, history 


onomy, as well as literature and art. They 
the incorrect views linked with the 
In connection with this task it is 


KOOKS a 1 screntifi 


works. which 


must be purged of the influence of the cult of the indi- 
vidual.” 


In Romania, although the speeches of the Soviet leaders 
attacking Stalin were reproduced, there was no comment 
mentioning his name until the publication of an abridged 
version of First Party Secretary Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej’s 
report to the post-Congress Central Committee meeting, 
on March 29, more than a month after the end of Congress. 
Che report gave five times as much space to the importance 
and \ .aes of Stalin, his “popularity,” his “works, his 
logic, his work for the dissemination and the enrichment 
of Marxist-Leninist theory,” as it did to “negative influ- 
ence” of his “departure from the Marxist-Leninist concept 
of the role of personality.” 

The report stated that the “cult of personality” made 
possible the “hostile provocative activity of Beria and his 
accomplices, who staged trials based on faked documents 
and exterminated innocent people, honest cadres of the 
Party.” It echoed the various animadversions against the 
dogmatism of the Stalinist period made by the Soviet 
leaders, and quoted a statement issued by the Romanian 
Central Committee in 1953 calling for the “liquidation” 
of the “cult of the individual.” In general, however, 
Romanian comment has been very limited; what there has 
been has almost entirely consisted of empty rhetoric and 
tiresome repetition, without any apparent application of 


the Congress innovations to Romanian life 


New Nuclear Institute 


A conference of Soviet bloc countries “on the organiza- 
tion of an Eastern Nuclear Research Institute” opened 
in Moscow on March 20. All East European Satellites were 
represented, as were the Asian Communist countries. On 
March 26 an agreement on the organization of a Joint 
Nuclear Research Institute was signed, “for the purpose 
of achieving further development of research in the field 
of nuclear physics.” All Soviet bloc countries (except North 
Vietnam) are members of the Institute, which will be per- 
mitted to utilize Soviet installations and facilities for re- 
search. This presumably includes the 680 million electron 
volt synchrocyclotron of the Soviet Academy’s Nuclear In- 
stitute, as well as the ten billion electron volt synchrophasa- 
tron now being completed at the Academy’s Electrophysical 
Laboratory. In addition, the USSR is to establish an elec- 
tronic computing section, an experimental nuclear reactor 
and a cyclotron for the use of the new Institute. 

Aside from the new organization, the Soviet Union has 
announced that it is assembling and mounting a number 
of 25 million electron volt cyclotrons to be given to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, East Ger- 
many and China. China is also to receive a 5-6,000 kilo- 
watt atomic reactor, while the other bloc countries will get 
2.000 kilowatt reactors. 


* 





Bulgaria 


Yugov Replaces Chervenkov as Premier 


On April 16, ten days after he had been rebuked by the 
Party Central Committee for violating collective leadership 
and encouraging the “cult of the individual,’ Premier 
Vulko Chervenkov presented his resignation to an ex- 
traordinary session of parliament. The meeting was at- 
tended not only by 249 Bulgarian MPs but also by a Yugo- 
slav parliamentary delegation headed by Moshe Pijade. A 
day later, the Assembly “accepted” Chervenkov’s resigna- 
tion, demoted him to Deputy Premier, and appointed in 
his place Anton Yugov, a Politburo member and former 
First Deputy Premier. 


Chervenkov’s enforced resignation followed the “re- 
habilitation” several days earlier of Traicho Kostov, the 
Communist Deputy Premier who was executed in 1949 as 
a traitor and “Titoist.” Chervenkov, long known as a 
“Stalin man” and confirmed Muscovite, benefited from 
Kostov’s purge and was one of the signers of the Comin- 
form’s 1948 anti-Tito resolution. The Premier’s ouster, 
announced in the presence of the Yugoslavs and effected 
on the same day as the dissolution of the Cominform, was 
clearly a move to placate Tito. 


Chervenkov, who became Bulgarian Premier in 1950 
after the death of Vasil Kolarov, belongs to the hard core 
of Moscow-trained Communists. He spent some twenty 
years in the Soviet Union and returned to Bulgaria with 
the Red Army in 1944. Between 1944 and 1950, as a 
member of the Central Committee and Politburo of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, he held such posts as: Central 
Committee Agitation and Propaganda; 
Deputy to the National Assembly; Vice-President of the 
Slav Committee; editor-in-chief of the Central Committe¢ 
monthly Novo Vreme; President of the State Cultural 
Commission and Secretary General of the Fatherland Front 
In 1949, he became Deputy Premier and, in 1950-1954, he 
held the posts of Premier and Secretary General of the 
Party. 


Secretary for 


In accordance with areawide changes relating to 
collective leadership, he relinquished his Party leadership 
in 1954 and remained only Premier. 


Yugov, a Macedonian by birth, belongs to the group 
of “national”? Communists. During his long revolutionary 
career, he spent only some two years in Moscow. In the 
1920s. he organized tobacco workers in Plovdiv and, by 
1937, he 
charge of Trade Unions. In 1938, he was appointed head 
of the Central Committee’s Department for Military and 
Mass Organizations, and in 1940 he organized the general 


had become a Bulgarian Politburo member in 


strike of tobacco workers. Interned as a Communist, he 
escaped in 1941 to join the guerrillas and until 1944 was 
active as chief of the Party’s Military Commission. He was 
appointed to the important post of Minister of Interior in 
the new Communist-dominated Government and was re- 


elected a member of the Politburo and Central Committee. 


Anton Yugov 


The New Bulgarian Premier. 


Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), February 11, 


Although Yugov purge 


‘national’ Communists in 1949, his career suffered 


managed to survive thi 
: 
back in January 1950, when he was removed as Minist 
of Interior and named to the politically relatively unim; 
tant post of Minister of Industry. At that tin 
severely rebuked by Chervenkov for tolerating 
conspiratorial activities und he publicly confess 
mistakes in April and Jun it a conference of 
the Ministry of Industry and at a meeting folk 
Third Party Conferenc: 
at first to presage Yugov’s imminent purge “Wi 
right to ask.” Chervenkov said. “how the Mir ! 
Interior worked before. Why did Traicho Kostov’s 
Soviet directives exist i ministries and 
and why did the Minist: 


How is it that foreign spies were 


} I 


Chervenkov’s criticisn 


onomk 
vy of Interior show no sign of 
appointed 
posts in the State securit For more 
Yugov was Mu 
Comrade Yugov is res 


nie he sko Delo Soh 


Comrade 


Despite this reprimand 
posts in the Politburo an 
1954 he was promoted trom puty Pren 
to First Deputy Premier. This promotion w 
Sixth Party Congres 
Bulgarian-Yugoslav r 
government mad 
lations with Yugos! 
munists many oO 
guerrillas during 
limelight. The apy 
suggests that previ 
tion between Yugos! 
the future 


In his speech to National Assembly, 
's improved rel 
Balkan countries, and particularly w 


special emphasis on Bulga 





Traicho Kostov 


Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), December 20, 1948 


have to mention with special satisfaction the normalization 


of relations with Yugoslavia At present a Yugoslav 


parliamentary delegation is among us. I greet them 
most cordially and I would like to ask them to convey my 
best feelings to the Yugoslav nation. I hope that such ex- 
pressions of friendship and collaboration will become more 
frequent in order to preserve peace in the Balkans and in 
as achieve successfully the construction 


Radio Sofia, April 17 
[The prominence now to be given to non-Moscow trained 


the world as well 
of Socialism in both our countries.” 
Communists was noticeable in other government changes 
appointment, the National Assembly 
Premiers Georgi Traikov 


Following Yugov’s 
promoted Deputy officially a 


‘ 


member of the Agrarian party) and Georgi Chankov (a 
national” Communist) to the rank of First Deputy 
Premiers. The other Deputy Premiers are Ivan Mikhailov, 
Raiko Damyanov, Chervenkov and Karlo Lukhanov, who 


until this tim 


was Bulgarian Ambassador to Moscow. On 


April 6, the Party Central Committee increased the number 
of Party 


Secretaries from three to five by the promotion 


of two other “national’ Communists, Encho Staikov and 


Boyan Bulgaranov. Bulgaranov, who was a Communist 
guerrilla in World War II, was dismissed from the Ministry 
of War in 
Kostov. In 
Committee, but at the Sixth Party Congress he was re- 
instated The 
Todor Zhiv kov 


1949, presumably because of his connections with 
1950, he was removed from the Party Central 


other Central Committee Secretaries are 
Dimiter Ganev and Boris Taskov. 


Traicho Kostov Cleared 


In an April 


in Plovdiv, First Party Secretary 


14 speech to a meeting of the Party active 
Todor Zhivkov declared 
that Traicho Kostov, former Deputy Premier and Secretary 
General of the Party who was purged in 1949, had been 
Zhivkov 


falsely convicted and was innocent 


made this 


announcement in connection with a sharp attack against 
Vulko Chervenkov for “pursuing the cult of the individual.” 
This practice, he said, has led to violations of “Socialist 
legality.” “As a result of this situation, innocent comrades 
have been wrongly accused and condemned. . . . The 
charges contained in the act of indictment and the other 
material in connection with the trial of Traicho Kostov 
and the other trials which followed this trial, during which 
the accused were incorrectly charged with having criminal 
links with Yugoslav State organs and leaders, were fabri- 
cated and not in harmony with the truth.” Zhivkov de- 
clared that “in accordance with a decision of the Council 
of Ministers and the Party Central Committee, all innocent 
persons detained in connection with these trials will be 
freed. 

The factional struggle in the Bulgarian Communist Party 
between the native and the Moscow-trained members came 
to a head early in 1949, when Prime Minister Georgi 
Dimitrov left for Moscow to undergo medical treatment. 
Kostov, a “national’’ Communist, was considered Dimitrov’s 
most likely successor, but at the end of January, he was 
suddenly granted “six weeks leave” for alleged reasons of 
health. In March, he was removed from the Politburo and 
dismissed as Vice-President of the Council of Ministers. 
Three months later, in June, shortly before Dimitrov’s 
death, he was expelled from the Party Central Committee 
and placed under arrest on the grounds of attempting to 
overthrow the government, working as an Anglo-American 
and Yugoslav spy, damaging “friendly relations with the 
USSR,” forming subversionist groups, abusing his position 
by working for foreign governments, and disorganizing the 
national economy. He was brought to trial on December 2, 
1949, and on December 12, he was sentenced to death on 
the charges of high treason, sabotage and espionage. The 
conviction of Kostov and his followers left the way open 
to Vulko Chervenkov, the Moscow-trained Communist 
who became head of the Bulgarian government after the 
death of Premier Vasil Kolarov (July 2, 1949-January 23, 
1950 

The other defendants in the Kostov trial were: Central 
Committee member and Minister of Finance Ivan Stefanov; 
Central Committee member and Deputy Minister of 
Construction and Roads Nikola Pavlov; President of the 
State Committee for Economic and Financial Affairs 
Nikola Nachev; Commercial Attache to the USSR Boris 
Christov; Governor of the Bulgarian National Bank Tsoniu 
Tsonchev: Foreign Trade Director Ivan Tutev; Counsellor 
to the Yugoslav Embassy in Bulgaria Blagoi Hadji Panzov; 
President of the National Committee of Cultural Societies 
Vassil Ivanosky; Director of the Rubber Industry Ivan 
Guevrenov and Political Commissar of the Building Union 
in the Sofia City Council Ilya Bayaltzaliev. Bayaltzaliev was 
sentenced to eight years in prison, and the other defendents 
were sent to prison periods ranging from 15 years to life. 


External Amnesty 


The first amnesty for Bulgarians in exile was announced 
in Izvestia (Sofia), April 10. It states: 





The Kostov Trial 


Court Proceedings, December 7, 1949: 


RAIcHO Kostov: Citizen Judges: I recognize that 

I am guilty of having held an erroneous attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union, an attitude which was expressed 
in methods of bargaining which I adopted in our com- 
mercial relations with the Soviet Union, in having hidden 
[from the USSR] a number of prices agreed upon in deals 
with capitalist countries, and also in the matter of my or- 
ders concerning the application of the Law on State Se- 
crets and in my liberal attitude concerning a number of 
anti-Soviet opinions expressed in my presence. . . . I repeat, 
I recognize myself guilty of nationalist deviation toward 
the USSR, and this deserves the severest kind of condemna- 
tion. . 


“I also recognize myself guilty for my attempt, at the 
time of the Third Session of the CC of the Party, to op- 
pose the CC to the Politburo. My attitude towards 
Dimitrov, the Party's and the Bulgarian people’s chief, 

. was also wrong... .” 


“Presiding Judge: Kostov, in the bill of indictment 
which you have just heard read you are accused of acts 
you committed in the months of April and May 1942. 
What explanation do you give on this subject? 


“Traicho Kostov: This is what I have to say. I do not 
admit to having capitulated to the Fascist police, nor that I 
was recruited in the Intelligence Service, nor that I took 
part in any conspiratorial activity in collaboration with Tito 


and his clique. .. . 


“Presiding Judge: Do you still adhere to the deposi- 


tions which you previously gave, at the time of the examina- 


tion... ? 


“Traicho Kostov: 
depositions. . . .” 


I do not [any longer] adhere to these 


Kostou’s written deposition, dated October 27, 1949, 
is then read in court. It says in part: 


‘| apMit that in May 1942, during the police inquiry in 

connection with the discovery of the then-illegal Cen- 
tral Committee of the CPB, I was asked by the head of 
the political department of the Bulgarian police, Guechev, 
to collaborate with the Intelligence Service, and that, to 
the day of my arrest in June 1949, I carried out the mis- 


sions with which I was charged. 
November 1944 to maintained 

contacts with Tito and his gang. Our common task 
in Yugoslavia and mine in Bulgaria—consisted in carrying 
out a policy of splitting our countries from the USSR in 
order to bind them again to the Anglo-American 


I also admit that, from 


recent times, | criminal] 


Tito s 


DLO¢ 

“My moral fall started in 1930 when, at the time of 
my stay in Moscow as an exile, I fell under the influence of 
the leftist sectarian faction... . 

“My first contact with Tito . to 1934 and 
took place in Moscow. . . . Tito had probably been informed 
by Bela Kun and Valecki, with whom he 
associated, of my adherence to the group of leftist sec- 
That 
In one of our talks 
Trotskyist 


. dates back 


was ( loselvy 


tarians in Bulgaria. is why he was very frank with 


me. 1934, Tito let me know of his 


convictions 


Last Declarations by the Accused 


* Preswine Jupce: Accused Traicho Kostov! 
“Traicho Kostov In the last 


before the 


words which 


say distinguish t I consider 


duty of my conscience t leclare before thx 


through it, before Bulgarian public opinion 


service of the Intelligence 


been in the 


taken part 


plans of Tito and his clique 


never 


I have neve1 in the conspirator 


Extract ¢rom 
to the Presidiun 


December 14, 1949, 


“Distinguished People’s Representatives, 


I recognize myself guilty according to the 
ment presented by the Court and I confirm 
the signed depositic ns I made un the cx urse Ol 
tion.” 


Le Proces de Traitcho 
Son Groupe, Sofia, 1949 


A ostot 


Rehabilitation" 


the accusations in the Kostov 
with Yugoslav agencies and leaders, are can 
fendants 


at this trial are rehabilitated.” 


Todor Zhivkov, First Secretary of the CCBCP, 
quoted by Radio Sofia, April 14, 1956 





Bulgarian citizens who are guilty of the crime of fleeing 


+} 


the country are freed from punishment if they return home 


voluntarily If they Bulgarian 


have been deprived of 
citizenship that citizenship is reinstated and property con- 
by the State is returned to them in accordance 
tablished limitations of the law. If this is im- 

w receive monetary compensation or be 


suitable property 


he latest in a series of amnesties promulgated by 
attempt to obtain the repatriation of 
tizens who have fled the Communist 


Rapid Rise in Collectivization 


to the latest official reports on farm collectivi- 
additional 14 percent of the total farm land was 
to the “Socialist sector” in the first two months 
Zemedelsko Zname (Sofia), March 25, pub- 
following table on increases achieved in the na- 


tion’s twelve districts between January 1 and March 3: 


Collec tivized 
agricultural 
Household 


Dist: tives Applications 


Land Area 


hectares 


Blagoevgrad 2,911 2,284.0 
20.433.3 
Vratz 9 22,625 59,860.7 
Kolaroverad 56.108.2 
Plevet oi 0,314.7 
Plovdiv 5,120 65,108.0 
71,307.9 
84,199.8 
20.567 73.639.6 
33.094 116,.966.4 
11,921 27,615.3 
1,635 10,244.6 

60 120.0 


> Q < ) 
Burgas ‘ 6.902 
19.961 


) 
9 HUH 


35.669 


Total 215 5 618,202.5 


According to the 


the tota! 
March 3 
» and April 11 a further sharp rise took 


figures in the table above, 


number ol 


collectives had reached 2.945 by 
Between March 


place: on that day Radio Sofia announced that “during the 
1956] the num- 


bet households in collectives increased by 270,000 units 


last months [presumably since January 1, 


some 45,000 more than for March 3] and some half a mil- 
lion new collective farm workers will start working in the 
fields.” 

Che intensity of the present collectivization drive can 
best be gauged by comparison with former years. Between 
1953-1955, collectivization was virtually at a standstill. It 
increased by 


less than one percent (from 60.5 to 61 per- 


cent) and the number of kolkhozes declined (from 2,747 

30), although this probably was the result of collec- 
tive mergers. In the Stalinist period, the greatest annual 
increase took place in 1950, when the collectivized sector 
expanded from 11.3 to 43 percent of the total farm land. 
With the 


between 1947 and 1952 was about four percent. This year, 


exception of 1950, the average yearly increas: 


in the first three months alone, collectivization increased 
by almost 14 percent. In a speech on April 17, the new 
Premier, Anton Yugov, announced that 77 percent of the 
farmer households and 75 percent of the total land now 
belonged to the collectivized sector. 


Hungary 


Rajk Cleared 


The “rehabilitation” of Hungarian Communists who 
were purged in a major show trial in 1949 was announced 
on March 29; it constitutes one of the most important steps 
so far in Moscow’s reconciliation with Tito. In clearing 
the name of former Hungarian Minister of Interior, Laszlo 
Rajk, who was sentenced to death for high treason, and in 
absolving the other seven defendants in the trial, the Rakosi 
regime has not only restored the reputation of the Hun- 
garian “national’’» Communists involved; it has also ab- 
solved Tito of the “crimes” charged against him in the 
“confession” of the accused. The regime simultaneously 
“revised the cases” of a number of Hungarian Social Demo- 
crats who were purged between 1948-1952, when the Rakosi 
government removed all opposition groups in a drive for 
absolute power. 

In announcing the re-examination of the Rajk trial, First 
Party Secretary Matyas Rakosi claimed that it was an 
important move to “consolidate Socialist legality.” He 
failed to mention either his own or Stalin’s instigation of 
the trial and placed the blame for this “provocation” on 
the “imperialist agent Beria” and on former head of the 
Hungarian Security Police, Gabor Peter, who was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in 1954. At the time of the 
trial, however, the Hungarian press gave Rakosi main 
credit for exposing the “Titoist-Trotskyite-Rajk clique.” 

Rajk, who was born in Transylvania, was one of the 
the “native” Communists who fought in the Spanish Civil 
War. 
the Communist underground in Hungary and, in March 
1946, he became Minister of the Interior. 


During the German occupation, he was leader of 


He played a 
major part in the 1947 Communist coup and was largely 
responsible for the ouster of Premier Ferenc Nagy, who 
Party. Rajk 
masterminded police roundups of alleged “reactionaries” 
in the Smallholders Party and directed the large-scale 
arrests of non-Communists. In 1947, he wrote the new 
Communist election law and, in August 1948, he was ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister. Less than ten months later, 


represented the middle-class Smallholders 


however, he himself was the victim of a purge launched 
by the Muscovite faction of the Party under the leadership 
of Matyas Rakosi. 

On June 16, 1949, Rajk was ousted from the Party 
and in September of that year was brought to trial with 
seven “accomplices” who were accused of espionage for 
the American and Yugoslav governments and of planning 
with their help to overthrow the Hungarian regime. The 
indictment against Rajk accused him on three counts: of 





Rajk and the Rule of Law 


Laszlo Rajk 


“The President: Do you plead guilty? 
Rajk: Yes, I do. 

The President: On all counts? 

Rajk: On all counts.” 


Pictures from Figyelo (Budapest), September 24, 1949; 


text in left column from Laszlo Rajk and his Accom- 


plices before the People’s Court, Budapest, 1949. 


‘ae: Mr. President, Honored People’s Court! In the 
course of the investigation and on the occasion of 
my testimony before the People’s Court I told everything 
and admitted everything, both in detail and in substance 
_.. 1 feel it necessary, however, to make a few additional 
remarks. In the first place, before the People’s Court 
passes its verdict, to avoid and eliminate any misunder- 
standing, I must point out that everything I ever did and 
committed I committed always on my own decision, afte: 
free deliberation. . . . In this connection, however, it is un- 
doubtedly true that to a certain extent I became an in- 
strument of Tito, or rather of Tito’s policy—of the same Tito 
who followed in Hitler’s wake and followed Hitler’s policy 
in the Balkans and in Eastern Europe, and who was backed 
by the American imperialists, his ruling masters. 

“In conclusion, I fully agree with most of the state- 
ments of the Prosecutor; of course, I am not here thinking 
of the secondary and in any case unimportant details, but 
of the substance. Now, precisely because of this, I declare 
in advance that whatever the sentence of the People’s 
Court may be in my case, I shall consider this sentence 
just.” 


Gyorgy Palffy 


“I have committed the gravest crimes 
against the people and my country.” 


Pal Justus 


“I feel guilty of subversive ace- 
tivities aimed against the Hun 
garian people’s democracy.” 


' AFT R unmasking Beria, that imperialist agent, and Ga- 
bor Peter’s gang, the Rajk trial has been re-examined 
on the initiative of our Party leadership. It was found that 


the Rajk trial was based on provocation. Accordingly, on 


the basis of the resolution adopted by our Central Com- 
mittee in June 1955, the Supreme Court has rehabilitated 
Comrade Laszlo Rajk and also other comrades. Othe 


cases were also re-€ xamined. who had 


Che innocent, been 


sentenced /to death|, were rehabilitated, and the others 


benefited from an amnesty.” 


First Party Secretary Matyas Rakosi, Radio Budapest, 
March 29, 1956. 


Tito said at the time, was an 


ee TRIAL, as Comrad 
s 


event so monstrous as to be very rare in historv. and 


perhaps unique. There have been similar 


proceedings, 
there have been similar methods and forgeries, but neve 
anything so immoral and stupid as this. . . . [Now] Stalin’s 


regime and his methods have been pilloried, and as a result 


of the general movement and political development in 
Eastern Europs . above all in Mosc ow, todav’s re hab litation 
has taken place.” 


Radio Belgrade, March 29, 1956 





“war crimes and crimes directed against the people” ; ol 


sedition once and “of 


ol 


overthrow of the democratic stat 


and continuously committed”: 


once and continuously having been the leade1 an or- 


aiming at the 


Durins 


‘ ] 
g ne triai, 


vanization 
the Prosecutor also charged the 
“to make 


order 


Rajk group wit Hungary a colony of 


alming 
lito, who together 
Sor 


with his band deserted from the camp of 


! into the 


ialism, desertes camp of foreign capital and 


reac 


tion 


Behind the plan of Rajk and his companions, too, there 
vod Ameri the 
trian zones of occu already 
those Art 
ex-gendarmes wh« 


wade 


imperialism which, in German and 


pation has assembled 


v-( 


its 
rdhounds, st Horthyist ex-officers 
in 1944, 
knee-deep in the blood of the Hun 
ng people 


nan fascism but of 


ross tas« 


are calculating that, as 


avall 


work and this in the 


again time not 


nterests of Ger 


American imperialism 


1 
can seli 


and thus ruin and annihilate all the re- 


Hungary 
of our Liberation and reconstruction.” (Laszlo Rajk 
People’s Court |Budapest 


His Ace m pi es Bef th, 


sults 
and 


149 


Rajk 
1949 along with defendants Tibor Szonyi, a Party organ- 
Andras Szalai, 
defendants, Lt 


Bela Korondy 


court Tr} 


was sentenced to death and executed in ( Ictober 


the youth leader. Two 


Palffy Police 


were sentenced to death by a mili- 


zer, and Party's 


other General 


Gyorgy and 
Colone!] 
tary ie other three defendants were given prison 


Brankov, 
d’ Affaires at 


Lazar 


sentences 


a former Counsellor and later 


Charge the Yugoslav Legation in 


Sudapest, 
Pal Justus, former member of the National Assembly 
Vice-Chairman of the 


mp 


and 
i 


Hungarian radio, were given 
sonment while 
Yugos sentenced nine years in 
prison. On March 29, 1956, Radio Belgrade reported that 
Brankov had been freed some time during the winter. 

The Rajk trial w 


Milan Ognjenovich, a clerk in 


the lav Le gation, was to 


as used as a basis for other trials which 
subsequently were held in the Satellite area. At both the 
Kostov Bulgaria and the Slansky trial in Czecho- 
slovakia there were similar references to a network of 
working in conjunction with US Intelli- 


trial in 


5 ] itoists spies 


gence 


Further Collectivization 


According to comparative 1955 1956 
it appears that this year the regime is in- 
of kolkhoz members at a faste1 
of kolkhozes. This could either mean 


regime is building larger collectives or that a large 


figures on and 
collectivization, 
creasing the numbe1 new 


rate than the number 


that 


1 


the 
proportion of the new collective members are joining ex- 


isting collective farms 


Figures on collectivization increases 
in 1955 were: 615 new collectives, 86,500 new collective 
members and 201,150 additional hectares of collectivized 
land. The latest reports for 1956 stated that 49 new kolk- 
hozes and six lower-type collectives were established in the 
first few months of the year (Magyar Nemzet [Budapest] 
March 25), that the collectivized land area increased by 
51,000 hectares, and 


members 


some that the number of 


30,817  (Hungarian-lan- 


March 15 


new col- 


lective increased by 


guage newspaper Lz Szo [Bratislava], These 


54 


Gabor Peter 


The former Hungarian police chief who has been made the 
scapegoat in the Rajk case. 


increases are proportionate to 1955 increases and confirm 


recent Party statements about the further “Socialization” 


of agriculture in 1956. 


External Amnesty Extended 


On April 5, 
of the April 1955 amnesty for Hungarian citizens abroad 
who choose to return to Hungary. Originally scheduled to 
end on April 3 of this year, it has been extended to April 
+, 1957. 

The amnesty, part of the bloc-wide repatriation cam- 
paign, was also made more inclusive. 


Radio Budapest announced an extension 


It now applies to 
committed after leaving the country; this refers 
to “those who were working in various emigre organiza- 
tions, for the [Western] press, or held various posts within 
the hostile propaganda machinery.” These persons now 
come under the amnesty “provided that they repent their 


“crimes” 


deeds, give up their criminal activities and apply for per- 
mission to return.” 


Poland 


The "Thaw" 


The reappraisal of Polish reality grew sharper last month 
under the impact of decisions of the Soviet Twentieth Party 
Congress. In a series of conferences and press articles, the 
Party attempted to arouse individual initiative by severely 
condemning the dogmatism, centralism and “interference” 
which characterized its policy in the past. 


Art 


At a session of the Council of Art and Culture, March 
24-25, speakers demanded an end to administrative cen- 
sorship and lack of trust in artists. According to Radio 
Warsaw, March 24, the policy of publishing only those 
works which supported industrialization and collectiviza- 





tion was particularly criticized. Minister of Culture Sokor- 
ski insisted that “every artist has the right to his own in- 
dividual perception of reality” and spoke out in favor of 
the possible “existence of various creative groups, artistic 
clubs and periodicals representing different artistic trends.” 
Sokorski also stressed that in the present period of trans- 
formation the artist “must be trusted to the end. . . . We 
must begin to think not in terms of Party directives 
as to what trend should be chosen by art, but in such a way 
that Party art becomes the true art of a given artist, an 
art in which his conscience, vision and ideology become 
one in perfect harmony.” 


Architecture 

Similarly, the National Conference of. Polish Archi- 
tects, which opened in Warsaw on March 26, criticized 
the direction taken in architecture during the years 1949- 
55. The speakers condemned the practice of “dictating to 
architects,” “undermining the nation’s confidence in archi- 
tects” and of “enforcing blind imitation of errors and mis- 
taken trends in the Soviet Union.” Radio Warsaw, March 
28, announced that the “few positive results” in architec- 
ture had been due to the creative attitude of individual 
architects. “Those taking part in the conference demand, 
first of all, freedom of creative research.” 

Premier Cyrankiewicz delivered a long address to the 
Conference (Trybuna Ludu, March 28) in which he 
stated that the Party and Government had been partly 
responsible for the “sins and distortions” in architecture. 
He declared that no recipes could be issued for architecture 
and that “neither the Party nor the Government leader- 
ship want to or will lead Polish architecture by the hand, 
especially since the results were not encouraging when this 
happened before.” He claimed that architects must realize 
their individual responsibilities and refuse to limit their 
horizons: 

“The architect must realize that he influences all of 
Polish building, the whole of Polish economy. If he plans 
wastefully, if the builder tolerates waste, he automatically 
reduces our building. Our total waste, an incalculable 
waste, is expressed in the number of houses, apartments and 
rooms we have failed to build. In the future, the amount 
saved must be expressed in the number of houses, apart- 
ments and rooms built above the plan. ... 

“Let the new period be characterized by freedom of 
creation, let nobody be afraid of ferment, of bold and crea- 
tive ferment. . . . Let everyone learn from the achievements 
of other architecture. Let the [architect] get to know and 
analyze French, Italian, British and American achieve- 
ments. Both in the East and West great progress has been 
made in architecture. Let us learn from it without blindly 
imitating foreign examples . so that by transforming 
our own and foreign achievements we can create by this 
means, and this is probably the only means . . . a Polish 
Socialist architecture which will be our contribution to 
the cultural achievements of all mankind.” 


Cyrankiewicz and other speakers urged better technol- 
ogy in the building industry and declared that the policy 
of creating standard housing projects would be beneficial. 
The Premier claimed that these projects would still leave 
room for artistic values but that “individual projects” 


would be given larger scope in public and monumental 
building. 


Unions and the Living Standard 


Present housing conditions were the subject of a “stormy 
discussion” of newspapermen with Deputy Premier Jedry- 
chowski, Minister of Housing Piotrowski and Minister of 
Communal Economy Mijal. According to Radio Warsaw, 
March 23, the “criticisms were directed particularly at the 
fact that so many people live in old bunkers, mud huts, 
basements, attics and cellars, while so many official build- 
ings and palaces are built. On the other hand, there are 
people with luxury flats. Intolerance and undemocratic 
methods are often responsible [for this state of affairs].” 

“Stormy discussions” have also been held on the subject 
of trade unionism. Criticisms of the unions’ neglect of the 
workers’ welfare were first aired at the Seventh Plenum of 
See March, 
1956, pp. 42-43). Many of these complaints were repeated 
in a March 28 broadcast by Edda Werfel, wife of the editor 


of Trybuna Ludu, who queried: “I would very much like 


the Central Trade Union Council in January 


to know what our trade unions are really doing.”’ Mrs. Wer- 
fel claimed that she did not want to hear about “enlighten- 
ment of the masses,” “Socialist struggle,” or “production 
effort.”” “I would not deny these at all . . . but there are 
also other tasks for the trade unions.” 


Mrs. Werfel complained about 


“scandalous” violations 


of labor laws in State-owned factories and mines and ac- 


cused the unions of implementing only those laws which 


penalize workers for infringements: “It must be stated,” 


“We've done an excellent job. Now we can start on a new one...” 


Swiat (Warsaw), November 13, 1955 





she said, “that there is a dangerous distortion in the work 


of trade unions; they always protect the interests of pro- 


duction, but very seldom do they protect the daily interests 
Therefore, if the workers ask: ‘What do 
we get in return for our fees? this is a completely justi- 
fied question.” Mrs. Werfel concluded her talk in equally 


strong language: 


of workers 


“In our view, the trade unions should 
make up their minds whether they are an unnecessary or- 
ganization or whether they are needed by the working class. 
In the latter case, the Central Board of Trade Unions must 
thoroughly . change its habits and work methods.” 

The March 30 issue of the trade union organ Glos 
Pracy Warsaw 


sponsibility solely on the trade unions. The newspaper tossed 


tacked Mrs. Werfel for placing the re- 


the blame into the Party’s lap, and stated that Party 
organs had interfered in trade union activities and violated 
the April 1954 Central Committee resolution condemning 
the “ordering about’ of trade unions and infringement of 
This attack on the 


for censorship and control parallels the 


the trade unions’ “internal democracy.” 
Party apparatus 
above 
Polish life—a policy which the regime is now attempting 


to soften. Glos Pracy stated: 


admissions oO! 


Party interference in all aspects of 


Comrade Werfel is dissatisfied that trade unions favor 
the interests of production instead of the interests of the 
workers. Why doesn’t she make note of the fact that the 
veneral policy of trade unions is not decided in the quiet 

ms of the Central 
Trade Union ( 
tral Council where resolutions reflect the basic policy of 
Doesn't Comrade Werfel know that 


n the past when some trade union activists tried to im- 


Trade Union Council . . . but at 


ongresses and plenary sessions of the Cen- 


the Party 


working conditions they were accused of hostile 
In 1955, at a Conference in Cracow, the 

~ the Party Provincial Committee more or less 
What is 
about The best defense of worker rights is the fight 
Comrade Werfel knows this and similar 
Only now, after the resolutions of the 


Seventh Plenum of the 


following The de fense of worker rights? 


duction 
ta ts quit well 
Trade Union Central Council, do 
earn about Comrade Werfel’s verdict on trade unions.” 


Wage Increases 
lhe regime also recently took steps for an immediate im- 
In a March 26 Trybuna 
Ludu article Central Committee Secretary Jerzy Morawski 
announced that instead of the original planned 25 percent 


provement of the living standard 


increase in the real wages of workers and employees in the 
Five Year Plan, the government had decided on a 30 per- 
cent increase. Morawski also discussed plans to raise the 
minimum monthly wage to 500 zloty, to increase old age 


pensions reorganize the 


“imcrease the 
At an April 6 Party 
Conference in Warsaw, First Party Secretary Ochab gave 


wage system and 


proportion of basic wages to bonuses.” 


further details on wage and pension increases. Ochab said 
that the wage fund would be increased by some five billion 
sloty in 1956 and that wage increases would be given to 
farm workers employed in plant production, teachers, State 
administration workers, doctors, orderlies, pharmacists and 
certain other groups in the health service as well as trade 


employees 


Ochab also spoke about a regulation of wages for work- 
ers in the coal, motor, engineering, metallurgical, chemical, 
light, printing, timber, paper, agriculture, food, meat, dairy 
Certain groups working in the 
power and building materials industries, in enterprises of 
the municipal economy and communications would also 
have their wages revised. ““This year changes in the earnings 


and forestry industries. 


of engineers and technicians of the building industry will 
be made with the aim of increasing basic earnings. The 
wage scale of engineering and technical personnel in par- 
ticular will include improving the pay of foremen.” Ochab 
said that revisions would not take place all at once but 
would be staggered throughout the year. Although Ochab 
said that half of the present total of workers and employces 
will benefit from the new wage regulations, it is unlikely 
that the adjustments will be substantial. While the five 
billion zloty increase in the wage fund represents a five 
percent increase over 1955, the projected increase in the 
labor force amounts to four percent. Therefore a large 
part of the wage fund probably will be used as salaries for 
new workers. 

In discussing pensions, Ochab said that as of July | the 
lowest old age pension would be 250 zloty monthly for 
those no longer working in trades or professions. Similarly, 
the minimum widow’s pension will be raised to 180 zloty 
per month. “It should be borne in mind,” Ochab said, 
“that at present the lowest old age pensions in these classes 
are 160 and 110 zloty.” 

While Ochab discussed steps to improve living standards, 
he pointed out that 1956 plans are modest: “In the light 
of estimates to date, we must realize that in the first year 
of the Five Year Plan we will not be able to earmark as 
many billion zloty for improving the living standard as are 
required by the urgent and often acute needs of workers 
and peasants. ... The Party activ present here should 
know that im this respect our true possibilities for the years 
1956-57 are modest and quite inadequate as compared 
with needs.” 


"Legality" 

The “thaw” was also evident in other fields. Radio War- 
saw, March 24, reported that the Cracow Provincial Court 
had sentenced “three chokers of criticism,” including a for- 
mer factory director, to prison for terms ranging from eight 
months to a year and a half. “The director was accused of 
misusing his position to stifle criticism of conditions in the 
factory.” 

On March 26, Radio Warsaw discussed the case of six 
students who were tried for “gangsterism,” and questioned 
the present education of Polish youth. “Young people are 
starved for good times and entertainment and are bored 
and do not know how to make life more pleasant.” 

And on April 4, Radio Warsaw discussed the present 
lack of esteem for judges and the importance of guarantee- 
ing the judge’s independence: “The problem of increasing 
the authority of the judge, and therefore of our whole 
administration of justice, depends on full implementation 
[of the constitutional paragraph on his independence]. In 
our country not everyone is convinced that our judges are, 
in fact, independent. On the contrary, there is no lack of 





examples which show that judges have placed themselves, 
or have been placed, in a situation in which they are only 
administrative officials carrying out somebody else’s deci- 
sions,” 


Personnel Changes 


The Sixth Plenum of the Party’s Central Committee, 
March 20, appointed Edward Ochab First Party Secretary 
in place of the late Boleslaw Bierut, who died on March 
12. The Plenum also promoted Jerzy Albrecht and Edward 
Gierek to the rank of Central Committee Secretaries, so 
that the number of Secretaries now totals six. The others 
are Jerzy Morawski, Franciszek Mazur and Wladyslaw 
Matwin. Only Ochab and Mazur are Politburo members 
as well, 

Other personnel changes took place later in the month. 
On March 23, Radio Warsaw announced that Vice-Pre- 
mier Jaroszewicz had been released from his post as Min- 
ister of Mining. He was replaced by Deputy Minister of 
Mining Franciszek Waniolka. Radio Warsaw also an- 
nounced that Stanislaw Zawadski, acting Minister of La- 
bor and Social Welfare had been confirmed in that posi- 
tion. On March 30, Edmund Pszczolkowski was released 
from his post as Minister of Agriculture and appointed the 
new Chairman of the Committee for Public Security, 
which was established in November 1954 after the reor- 
ganization of the Security Police. Wladyslaw Dworakowski, 
the former Chairman, was assigned to work in the Cen- 
tral Committee, and Antoni Kuligowski, formerly Deputy 
Minister of State Farms, was made the new Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Jerzy Albrecht, born in Lodz in 1914, was active in the 
Communist underground during the German occupation 
and in 1942 became Secretary of the Warsaw Committee 
of the newly-formed Polish Workers’ (Communist) Party. 
In August 1942, he was arrested by the Gestapo and sent 
to various German concentration camps. When he returned 
to Poland after the war, he became chief Party organizer 
in the Warsaw District and eventually was appointed head 
of the Propaganda, Culture and Education section of the 
Party’s Central Committee. He is also a member of parlia- 
ment and Chairman of the Warsaw City National Coun- 
cil. 

Gierek, the son of a coal miner, was active in the Com- 
munist Parties in France and Belgium between 1931 and 
1946. By May 1949, he had established himself in Poland 
as Deputy Director of the Organization Section of the Ka- 
towice Provincial Party Committee. In 1951-1954, he was 
Secretary of the Katowice Provincial Committee and in 
1952 was elected to the Sejm. In 1954, he was promoted to 
full membership in the Party’s Central Committee, and in 
July of that year he was mentioned as Director of the Cen- 
tral Committee’s Heavy Industry Section. 


Further Collectivization 


As compared with an increase of 251 collectives in 1955, 
330 new kolkhozes were established in the first few months 
of 1956. Radio Warsaw, April 2, also announced an in- 


“Are you finally writing some new song lyrics?” 


“No, a poem satirizing the lack of song lyrics.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), January 22, 1956 


crease of 14,000 in [his means 


that the nation now has a total of 10,293 collectives with 


the collective membership 


about 214,000 members. It is clear from these figures that 
in Poland, as elsewhere, the regime has recently stepped-up 


its campaign to “Socialize” the countryside 


Czechoslovakia 


Slansky 
It is apparent that there 1s to ve no basi 


the Slansky trial, the great 
cele bre, 


Hungary 


revision ol 
Czechoslovak anti-Titoist cause 
despite the current reversal of similar 

Rajk) and Bulgaria (Kostov 


statements seem to indicate that although certain accusa 


trials in 
Recent regime 
tions made against Slansky. and his thirteen co-defendants 
are to be withdrawn, the regime is determined to stick by 
the basic charges that these men had conspired t seize 
power as “imperialist agents.” 

In a statement on April 13, Premier Viliam Siroky stated 
that the anti-Titoist elements in the accusations had been 
an error. He also stated that “certain manifestat 


anti-Semitism’ which had appeared in the 


of the defendants, including Slansky, wer: 
mistakenly introduced into the trial. He 


anti-Zionist charet made 
The Slansky trial opened on Novemb«e 


dock were the follo Rudolf Slansk 





tary-General of the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party; Vladimir Clementis, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Bedrich Geminder, former Chief of the In- 
ternational Section of the Central Committee Secretariat; 
Ludvik Frejka, former Chief of the National Economix 
Section of the Office of the President of the Republic; 
Josef Frank, former Deputy Secretary General of the Cen- 
tral Committee; Bedrich Reicin, former Deputy Minister 

National Defense: Karel Svab, former Deputy Minister 
of National Security; Rudolf Margolius, former Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade; 
Minister of Finance; 


Otto Fischel, former Deputy 
Otto Sling, former Secretary of the 
Brno Regional Committee; Artur London, former Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: 
Minister of Foreign Trade 


> 


Vavro Hajdu, former Deputy 


Evzen Loebl, former Deputy 


With the exc: ption of the last three, all these men were 
executed. All the defendants had confessed to having been 
l'rotskyite- Titoist-Zionist bourgeois nationalist traitors 
and enemies of the Czechoslovak people, of the people’s 
* (Rude Pravo 


Slansky admitted to having 


democratic order and of Socialism 
Prague], November 20, 1952 
become an “agent of the American Intelligence” in the 
early Thirties. The defendants chorused their confessions 
of attempting to wreck the Czechoslovak economy, to 
deliver the country into the hands of the “Anglo-American 
imperialists,” and of having spied for Tito. They explicitly 
linked their activities to the other victims of purges in the 
area: Gomulka in Poland, Kostov in Bulgaria, Rajk in 


Hungary 


The regime apparently intends to ride out the contradic- 
tion of maintaining the guilt of Slansky and the other dead 
men while Rajk and Kostov are declared innocent, Go- 
It has 
compounded the contradiction by announcing the release 


mulka is admitted to have been wrongly arrested. 


from prison of defendant London, the imminent release of 
defendant Hajdu, the probable release of defendant Loebl. 
It has indeed blandly and with straight face called atten- 
tion to the contradiction by using Slansky as a whipping- 
Rude 
Pravo, April 12, in an article reflecting the Soviet Twen- 
tieth Congress’ criticisms of Stalinism, stated: 


boy in the current campaign for “Socialist legality.” 


‘In our country, too, in connection with the incorrect 
understanding of some of the basic questions of the class 
struggle, the cult of the individual and other gross disrup- 
tions of the principles of intra-Party life, it came to the 
... There- 
fore, a year and a half ago, the CC Politburo dex ided that 
a commission would be formed to investigate the court 


point that security was placed above the Party. 


cases of the period when Slansky was Secretarv-General of 
the Party. Through an intensive investigation it was found 
that at that time, in a large number of cases, the laws of 
our country were grossly violated by the security appa- 
ratus Slansky even went so far as to request that the 
workers of the security organization learn from the ex- 
perience of the capitalist police. On the basis of hearsay 
a number of people were incriminated, unjustly impris- 
oned and tried. Many of them were honest devoted mem- 
bers of the Party It has been shown that it was com- 


pletely incorrect to have sentenced people on the mere 


basis of their own confession obtained by illegal methods, 
without there being any material proof.” 


Price Cuts, Wage Revisions and Living Standard 


Following a Party Central Committee meeting, March 
-30, the regime announced the reduction of retail prices 
of some 22,000 consumer goods. According to Radio 
Prague, March 30, this decision was made on “the basis 
of a rise in industrial production 


90 


mainly a rise in 
work productivity and a reduction of production costs— 
and on the basis of the expansion of farm production last 
year.’ The savings for the population were estimated at 
2.1 billion koruny annually. 

As of April 1, the following percentage price reductions 
went into effect: flour, 10; rice, 33-43; pasta, 10; cheese, 
)-12; fish (fresh and canned), 5-15; fats, 15-16; mutton, 
20; chocolate, 20; milk, 21; milk products, 3; wine, 13-31; 
winter eggs. 12-25; coffee beans, 20; canned foods, 12; cot- 
ton fabrics, 15; linen fabrics, 10-18; woolen fabrics, 15; 
silk fabrics, 20; overcoats and work clothes, 6-20; girls 
dresses, 17; cotton hose, 10-15; blankets, 10; footwear, 
10-17; leather and plastic goods, 10; soap, 10-40; washing 


machines, 10; refrigerators, 8-10; aluminum pots and pans, 


15; record players, 12; sports equipment, 10-15; cameras, 
25; and bicycles, 7-17. 

The Party leadership also formulated a “gradual im- 
provement of the wage system.” According to Radio 
Prague, March 30, and confirmed in Rude Pravo, April 6, 
as of May |, miners’ bonuses will be increased and “adjust- 
ments made in the wages of transportation workers, par- 
ticularly engineers, technicians and other specialists.” Bo- 
nuses for skilled builders on important construction sites 
will also be revised. In July, new “progressive wage scales” 
will be introduced in the printing industry, and “adjust- 
ments” made in the pay of doctors, nurses and staffs of 
research institutes. Beginning September 1, the salaries of 
teachers in technical and general schools will be increased. 

The Central Committee also announced lower internal 
air fares. As of April 1, the Czechoslovak airlines reduced 
rates about 29 percent and return fares were lowered by 
10.5 percent. 

In a speech to the Central Committee meeting, Minis- 
ter of Internal Trade Frantisek Krajcir discussed the ef- 
fects of the price cuts and recent improvements in the liv- 
ing standard (Radio Prague, March 31 The Minister 
claimed that since 1953 the prices of many consumer goods 
have been cut in half. He stated that when rationing was 
abolished in 1953 and a unified market introduced, a kg. of 
prime quality rice cost 28 koruny, coarse wheat flour, 6, and 
coffee beans, 300. Now their respective costs are allegedly 
9, 4.4 and 170 koruny. 


“The situation is similar with regard to prices of manu- 
factured goods. In June 1953, one meter of cotton cloth 
cost 78 koruny; now it costs 45.5 koruny. Silon [nylon] 
stockings have fallen from 108 koruny to 34; a Flexareta 
camera from 1,580 to 830; a Perota washing machine from 
1,630 to 1,030; a Pobeda watch from 960 to 646.” 


Krajcir’s claims must be interpreted with some reserva- 
tions, since prices immediately after the June 1953 currency 





The Slansky Trial 


“oe November 20, 1952, at 0900 hours, court pro- 
ceedings started before the Senate of the State Court 
in Prague against the leadership of the anti-State conspir- 
acy center headed by Rudolf Slansky. . . . After the main 
proceedings had started, Dr. Jaroslav Novak, Chairman 
of the Senate, gave the floor to the chief prosecutor, Dr. 
Joseph Urvalek, who presented the indictment. The in- 
dictment accuses Rudolf Slansky and the other members 
of the leadership of the anti-State conspiracy center of 
the following: as Trotskyite Titoist-Zionist-Bourgeois-Na- 
tionalist traitors and enemies of the Czechoslovak people 
and of Socialism they established an anti-State conspiracy 
center in the service of American imperialists and under 
the management of enemy Western espionage services. 
“These criminals undermined the people’s democratic 
institutions, spoiled the building of Socialism, damaged 
the national economy, carried out espionage activity and 
weakened the unity of the Czechoslovak people and the 
defense ability of the Republic to break it away from a 
solid alliance and friendship with the Soviet Union. By 
their activity, the accused wanted to liquidate the people’s 
democratic order in Czechoslovakia, renew capitalism, and 
to lead our Republic back into the camp of imperialism. 
These traitors to the working class are accounting for their 
crimes, ... 


ee Jupce: Accused Slansky, step before the 
microphone. Are you guilty of the four described 
criminal acts? 

“Slansky: Yes I fully admit my guilt and I want 
to describe truthfully and in detail everything I have 
done. ... 

“Slansky admitted to having himself maintained con- 
tacts with Mr. [Konni] Zilliacus, ‘who in fact was a repre- 
resentative of the Anglo-American, but primarily American, 
ruling circles. . . . Zilliacus would travel about these coun- 
tries, make contacts with right-wing elements in the Social 
Democratic parties and with hostile elements in the Com- 
munist Parties—such as he did with me in the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party, with Gomulka in Poland, with Tito’s 
Fascist clique in Yugoslavia, with Kostov in Bul- 
garia, with Rajk in Hungary—and these hostile ele- 
ments he then made into his agents.’ 


to elaborate 


The prosecutor then asked Slansky 
his admission that he had placed Zionists in important 
posts. Slansky explained that he did so ‘because the Zion- 
ists were conduc ting hostile activity aimed at the liquida- 
tion of the popular democratic 


kia.’ 


regime in Czechoslova- 


Slansky said he had intended using Titoist methods 
in achieving his plans 
“Prosecutor: ‘This means putting imperialist 
the Government, honest Communists in jail and 
try in servitude. 


“Slansky: Yes.” 


Radio Prague, November 20, 


From left to right: Fierlinger (who recently stated that there would be no rehabilitation for those executed in the Slansky purge), Zapo- 
tocky, Gottwald (who died in 1953 and whose “cult” is now condemned), and Slansky. 


Svet v Obrazech (Prague), May 6, 1950 





Miracles of the Market 


A Regime Explanation 


Hou 
was the 


Mar h 25 


; 


—— YEARS ago I decided to buy a coat made of the 


green material called ‘Loden.’ 
»900-plus 


Such a coat then cost 


loty [the average industrial monthly wage is 
800 Then came the price reduction. The coats made 
; 


from this material disappeared for some time from the 


shops and then they 


500 zloty 


appt ared 


Since at the 


again, priced at more than 
same time my salary had been in- 
creased—not because of a wage increase but due to a pro- 
motion—and I still liked the coat, I sharpened my teeth 

Then the 


coats disappt ared again trom the shop windows 


to buy it second price cut came about and the 


Today I 


has leather 


see the same coat, with the difference that it 
| instead of the costs 735 


When | 


our market 


UttONns 


standard buttons, and it 
sought an explanation for the miracles of 
, somebody pointed out to me that its oddness is 
the result of the law of supply and demand: it was neces- 
sarv to increase the price of the 


coat] because the demand 


grew out of proportion to the supply. I believe that the 


truth lies elsewhere 


reforn high. By using non-rationed 
June prices instead of pre-June rationed prices, which were 
considerably lower, Krajcir makes Communist accomplish- 


ments scem much greater than they actually are 


reached an all-time 


Krajcir said that a number of commodities cost less now 
than they did in 1937 or under rationing. “A perambulator 


which cost 450 koruny in 1937 is now 300 koruny; a man’s 


The 


Minister also pointed out that while “the wages and living 


bicvcle then cost 600 koruny and is now only 385.” 


conditions of workers are better today,” the prices of some 
necessities, such as bread, beer and cigarettes have not risen 
above the level. Furthermore, Krajcir said, the 
costs of electric power, gas, postal charges and rent 


prewal 


are 
} 
I 


substantially lower.” 


At the same time, Krajcir discussed shortcomings in both 
farm and industrial production. “It is impossible to ignore 
the fact,” he said, “that we are still importing considerable 
quantities of food. For instance, in the past year, we imported 
22 percent of the meat consumption, 45 percent of the 
poultry, and 35 percent of the butter. Moreover, we are 
importing animal fodder.” 
Krajcir also complained about failures in production of en- 


considerable quantities of 
gineering products such as electric washing machines, and 
stated that an assortment of some 500 engineering products 
had to be imported last year. “Comparing the best foreign 


recent much-heralded price reductions in Poland actually worked out in practice 
ubject of an article by Bohdan Drozdowski published in Zycie Literackie (Cracow), 
), 1956. The author's account of his projected purchase of a coat provides a cap- 
ule picture of economic realities in present-day Poland from the consumer’: 


point of view. 


“From my observation of other branches of the industry I 
came to the conclusion that the reduction of prices did not 
coincide with the interests of the factories. To reduce prices, 
if production does not increase, means to reduce the fulfill- 
ment of the financial plan. Because production can only 
be increased slowly, it is necessary to do something in the 
meantime in order not to lose the premiums. So buttons 
and slightly broader epaulettes are sewed on 
several zloty 


at a cost of 
and with a ‘clear conscience’ the prices are 
increased by several hundred zloty, because a ‘new model’ 
is put on the market. The same applies to shoes, under- 
wear, to many manufactured articles, including cigarettes: 
the practice consists in withdrawing some models—always 
cheaper and never more expensive types—and putting on 
the market in their place new models—more expensive and 
never cheaper. The worker [in the manufacturing industry] 
loses twice: first he earns less than he would be able to, and 
secondly, he must buy the products of his own hands for 
higher prices.” 


products with our own consumer goods production, we see 
. . that we have not kept pace with world developments.” 


Rapid Rise in Collectivization 


According to Prace (Prague), April 6, 835 new collec- 
tives were formed between January | and March 30, and 
the collective membership was increased by more than 
33,000. At the end of 1955, there were 7,016 collectives 
containing 335,027 kolkhoz members and comprising 25.4 
percent of the total agricultural land. (Rude Pravo, Feb- 
ruary 9). This means that in the first quarter of 1956, the 
number of collectives increased by more than ten percent 
and the number of kolkhoz members also increased by some 
ten percent. 


Romania 


Rapid Rise in Collectivization 

According to figures given by First Party Secretary Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej in his speech to a Central Committee meeting, 
March 23-25, the land included in the “Socialist” sector 
increased by slightly more than 16 percent in the first two 
months of the year. Dej stated that some 1,100 new collec- 
tive farms and agricultural associations were established in 





January and February and that more than 70,000 families 
had joined “Socialist” agriculture in this period. (Radio 
Bucharest, March 29). 

At the end of 1955, the number of collectives and agri- 
cultural associations totalled 6,600 and included 390,000 
families. (In addition, there were some 3,000 crop associa- 
tions with 16,000 families.) On the basis of the statistics, 
the total of collectives and agricultural associations now 
amounts to 7,700 and membership has reached 460,000. 
Furthermore, the regime has indicated that it intends to 
maintain a rapid rate of collectivization. Radio Bucharest, 
March 9, warned, for example, that “The Party Congress 
criticized Party organs and organizations for often divorc- 
ing their tasks for developing agriculture from their tasks 
for Socializing agriculture. This mistake must not be re- 
peated. Party organizations and the People’s Councils must 
carry out intensive political-organizational work for the 
collectivization of agriculture as the only means of insuring 
a continued increase in farm production and the working 
peasantry’s welfare.” 


1956 Budget 


Party leaders discussed the 1956 budget at a plenary 
Central Committee session, March 23-25, and, after the 
opening of parliament on March 27, Finance Minister 
Manea Manescu submitted the draft for approval. In his 
report to the National Assembly, Manescu declared that 
the budget was based on directives of the Second Party 
Congress and provided “the financial means needed for 
development of all branches of the national economy on 


the basis of priority for the development of heavy industry.” 


(Scinteia [Bucharest], March 28, 1956). The 1956 budget, 
as compared with the 1955 budget, is as follows 
lions of /ei, figures rounded to a tenth) .* 


in bil- 


Petru Groza 


Chairman of the Presidium of the 


Grand National 
Assembly. 


Romanian 


Standard Regime Photo 
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"Dining-Room Scandal" 


Apologies, Vasil Vasilich, 
are our inspector .. . she 


the new waitress didn’t know that you 
served you like everyone else.” 


Krokodil (Moscow }. 


January 20, 1955 


Q55 


Revenues 


“Socialist Sector 
Turnover Tax } 
Income from Profits | 

Income Taxes 


Unspecified 
Expenditures 
National Econon 
Industry 
Capital Inv 
Agriculture and 
Forestry 
Defense 
Education, Sports 
Health, Culture 
Social Welfare 
Administration 


Local 


Budget Surplus 


sudgets 


Premier Chivu Stoica announced that 1956 


of the 


uumed that Capital 1 


ipital inh 


vestments would total 52 percent total 


capital projects”; Manescu ¢ 


in heavy industry provided by the budget and th 


of enterprises will be 36.5 percent higher than 


from the 3.6 billion /ei allocated for agricultur 


expenditures, an additional 581,700,000 


by the resources of ent 


rprises, thus bringing 


billion Jet. 


* Figures on the 1955 from Scinteia (Bu 
1955. Figures for the 1956 plan and 1955 results w 
Manescu’s report in Scinteia, March 28, 


March 3 


pian 


1956, 
Stoica’s report in Scintet 


) 


** Of the 3.9, to come from agricult 


see 


The 4 


resources ol ¢ 


§ billior 


nterpris 


nclude 


the 


nvestment 
budget 

# Stoica stated that of the amount 
for cultural and social expenses total 2.1 billion lei 
and culture, 3.0; healtl family help 


total allot 


and sports ZU 





Down on 


the Farm 


A Bulgarian refugee provided the following information on the economic situation of mem- 


the collecti 
flee the 
impo 
though éarnines 
1955, it has 


ndustriai 


vorker in Bulgaria. 


7 RAZDEL collective farm was set up in 1948. At that 
time only +0 of the 
the kolkhoz In 


Razdel to 


village’s 360 families joined 
1950, 15 families were deported from 
northern Bulgaria because members of these 
Turkey Village au- 


ties announced at the same time that farmers refusing 


families had escaped to and Greece. 


tnorl 
to join the collective farm would likewise be deported. This 
frightened the entire population into joining, and by 1951 
there were no independent farmers left at Razdel 

Those who had voluntarily joined the kolkhoz in 1948 


had a few good years at the beginning. 


However, w hen the 


entire village 


joined, the situation changed; and for the 
past five years Razdel collective farm members were unable 


had 


the proper 
I i 


returns for the heavy work they 


In 1955. by October 1, my wife and I had accumulated 
credit 


other 60 to 70 workdays by the end of the year 


509 workdavs to ou I figured we could get an- 


The col- 
lective farm was giving one workday [credit] per decare of 
land contributed to the farm, which meant that I was to 
Thus, our total at the 
reached an estimated 680 work- 


get an extra 100 workdays [credit 


end of the vear would have 


1955 production at the Razdel collective farm was as 


follows: 480 metric tons of wheat, 180 of rye, 200 of barley, 


160 of vetch, 140 of oats and 160 of maize. The farm oc- 


aA 
cupies 14.UUU hectares 


Most of the land is used to produce 


these grains while a few hectares are used to grow beets, 


cotton, tobacco and sunflower. 

In 1954 the crop was very poor and the collective farm 
had to borrow In 1955 
the State was repaid in wheat. Out of the 480 tons of wheat 


grown on the 


100 tons of grain from the State. 
farm in 1955, only 80 tons were left to the 
400 were accounted for as fol- 
1954 loan, 125 
tons set aside as seed, State delivery quota [nariad] 75 tons, 
80 tons as payment for services rendered by the MTS, 20 
tons set aside for the fund of the aged and orphans 


farm members. The other 


lows: 100 tons to the State to cover the 


“According to my estimates, the members of the Razdel 
kolkhoz total of 190-200,000 
workdays by the 1955. This figure is based on the 
1953 and 1954 results. If this estimate is correct, farm 
members will receive 0.4 kilos of wheat and 0.68 kilos of 
workday. In my case, my wife and I with a total 
of 680 workdays to our credit would have received roughly 


"2 


735 kilos of mixed grain. 


would have accumulated a 


end of 


rye per 


This would have had to serve as 


basic foodstuffs for my wife, my two sons and myself for 


ve farm established by the State in his native village. 
untry with his family rather than face the prospect of growing indebtedness and 
verishment which appeared inevitable under the methods of the kolkhoz system. Al- 
of collective farm members were slightly raised after his escape in October 
been estimated that the farmer’s income is still less than one-third that of the 


The peasant chose to 


an entire year. A rough calculation shows that each mem- 
ber of my family would have had 500 grams of grain per 
day. Calculating a loss of 20 percent in processing, each 
member of my family would have 400 grams of pure flour. 

“On the farm, however, the members received bread pre- 
pared by the kolkhoz bakery. During the summer months 
adults received one kilo a day and children 800 grams. 
During the winter months adults received 800 grams and 
children 600 grams per day. An annual average will show 
that my family received 3.2 kilos of bread per day. Accord- 
ing to the calculation given above, it will be seen that we 
were only entitled to 1.680 kilos of grain per day. In short, 
this means that our earnings in grain did not nearly cover 
our consumption in bread. Actually, with every passing 
year my debt to the farm administration increased. In 
1954, I had borrowed over 200 kilos of wheat and in 1955, 
as shown above, my family consumed more wheat in the 
form of bread than we earned. My guess is that by the end 
of 1955 I owed more than 400 kilos of grain. Almost all 
members of the Razdel collective farm are in debt to the 
administration. 

“Although I had 100 decares of land in the collective 
farm, I still had to pay an annual tax of 150 leva for the 
two decares of vineyard and the five sheep which I was 
allowed to keep. My income from the vineyard and my 
earnings at the collective farm were not sufficient to cover 
even our debts let alone any further needs. In 1954 I had 
to deliver {to the State] 170 kilos of grapes from my vine- 
yard. I was left with roughly 200 liters of wine and 40 kilos 
of brandy. In 1955 the vine crop was very poor and I had 
to deliver only eight kilos as nariad but I was left with less 
than 50 liters of wine. I also owned 12 chickens and sold 
the eggs. With the income from my vineyard and poultry, 
I barely managed to cover my needs in salt, kerosene, soap 
and cigarettes. We never had any money to buy clothes. 
In 1948 I owned three good suits and two suits for every- 
day wear plus a number of work pants and shirts I used to 
wear in the fields. At the time of my escape I had only 
the suit I was wearing and one good suit. My wife had only 
one cotton dress and the dress in which she was married. 
My two sons had one pair of shoes between them. As the 
elder one had outgrown these shoes he had to go about 
barefoot because we could not buy him a new pair. 


“I should stress the fact that our case was by no means 
the worst. Two of us were breadwinners and we had only 
two children to look after. In many families there was only 
one breadwinner and many more children.” 
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Youth Sent to Rural Areas 


er 


“View of the yard of the CKD-Stalingrad factory in Vysocany shortly before the departure of the boys and girls to Podboransko. The 


march of our youth to aid our border areas has begun.” 


New Penal Code 


Besides approving the draft budget, the Grand National 
Assembly approved draft bills for modification of the penal 
code, the family code, articles in the Constitution regard- 
ing administrative districts, and a 1952 law on the judi- 
ciary. It also considered a bill for ratification of decrees 
issued by the Assembly in intervals between sessions. 

The new penal code, as outlined by Minister of Justice 
Gheorghe Diaconescu, appears to be an attempt to remove 
some of the more flagrant police abuses which have charac- 
terized “Socialist legality” until now. The code requires 
prosecuting organs to inform the defendant of the charges 
against him, to complete investigations within specified 
time limits, to document fully indictments against the de- 
fendant and to permit the accused to take part in his own 
defense. The regime claimed that the code thus aims at 
eliminating the practice of hauling a defendant into court 
when there is insufficient evidence against him, and of tell- 
ing him what he is accused of only at the time of his trial. 
The code is also directed against indefinite postponement 
and extension of investigations. 

According to Diaconescu (Scinteia [Bucharest], March 
31), the code guarantees the “inviolability of domicile and 
secrecy of the correspondence of those who are objects of 
penal action,” and establishes strict rules of temporary 
detention. “Detention exceeding 24 hours is not permitted 


Svet v Obrazech (Prague), March 19, 1955 


without the approval of the prosecutor and generally can- 


not exceed five days. Preventive arrests cannot be ordered 
or carried out without 


cutor. 


a warrant approved by the prose- 
The draft [also] establishes definite provisions for 


all conditions and circumstances under which a person can 


I 
be detained or arrested and provides equally strict proce- 
dure regarding approval of preventive arrest.” 

The draft law on the organization of the judiciary was 
aimed at improving the professional qualifications of judges 
and unifying the judicial system. “In order to ensure the 
best possible recruitment of judges, the draft law estab- 
lishes a trial period of two years for future judges. Promo- 
tion to higher grades requires that the judge have a speci- 
fied period of service in the function he is carrying out.” 
The law also eliminates the people’s tribunals for railroads, 
and the maritime and river tribunals. “The cases within 
the competence of these courts will be tried by o1 
courts.” In addition, establishes a unified 
military courts “to facilitate the struggle against thos« 
violate military discipline or who harm the country’s de- 
fense capacity.” 

The new penal law is similar to the code recently drafted 
in Poland and constitutes part of the present Communist 
campaign to convince the captive peoples that the days of 
Stalinist terrorism are over. It is significant, however, that 
the new code presumes that the defendant is guilty even 


before he is brought to trial: 


“These provisions of the draft 





law are our regime’s material guarantee . . . that only those tigation and trial and that no innocent person will be 
guilty of an infringement will be the object of penal inves- placed in such a situation.” 


Statistical R elativity 


Che Polish regime has lately admitted that a good many of its own statistics 
are distorted and therefore either misleading or completely useless. In some in- 
stances this misrepresentation is not deliberate—at least as far as the Central Offi- 
ces are concerned. It appears that the real villain is the system itself: with its 
perennial plans, its unrealistic goals and its drastic penalties for failure, this system 
induces lower functionaries to falsify reports even on the lowest echelons of admin- 
istration. In its January 18, 1956 issue Glos Szczecinski ran a humorous item en- 

tled “A Little Guide Book About the City of Szczecin.” The following descrip- 
tions appear in it 

“Szczecin has a few thousand inhabitants too many”—according to the Housing 
Department of the City National Council. 

‘Szczecin’s inhabitants are all honest and quiet citizens”—according to the Citi- 
zens’ Militia 

The guide book also points out that the city’s geographical position is highly 
relative: the 521 kilometers that separate it from the central administration have 
a tendency to shrink when Warsaw makes demands upon the city; conversely, they 
expand when it is Szczecin which requests help from the Central Offices. 





Recent and Related 


Communism and Peasantry, by Ram 
Swarup (Prachi Prakashan: $5.00). Sub- 
titled “Implications of Collectivist Agri- 
culture for Asian Countries,” this well- 
written essay by an Indian scholar evalu- 
ates Communist tactics and strategy in 
relation to the peasantry. The first por- 
tion of the book outlines the Communist 
doctrine of agrarian collectivization, em- 
phasizing Marx’s belief in the superiority 
of large-scale, centralized production. A 
cogent analysis of the ruthless tech- 
niques employed to force collectivization 
follows. Mr. Swarup comes to the heart 
of the matter when he discusses the fu- 
ture Communism offers Asia. He insists 
that the peasant would become merely 
the dupe of another form of colonialism. 
He combats the notion that Communism 
is simply a form of Socialism, defining 
it more accurately as an absolute com- 
mitment, a philosophy of total power 
politics and monolithic control of all as- 
pects of life. Although the author is a 
staunch anti-Communist, his orientation 
is essentially Asian, not Western. He 
feels that conditions in India can not be 
improved by the importation and impo- 
sition of foreign standards, but only by 
working with indigenous resources with- 
in the existing order. Bibliography. 


An Essay on the Impact of Marxism, by 
Joseph Macek (University of Pittsburgh: 
$5.00). Professor Macek believes that it 
is the common or “vulgar” version of 
Marxism which exerts the dominant in- 
fluence on the Communist movement. 
Therefore, he is not so much concerned 
with speculation on what Marx meant 
as with how Marx is understood and ap- 
plied. After discussing Marxist theoreti- 
cal doctrine, the author goes on to exa- 
mine the understanding of this doctrine 
held by the Soviet common man. Such 
concepts as class war, surplus value, and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat are 
analyzed. 


How Communists Negotiate, hy Admiral 
C. Turner Joy (MacMillan: $3.50). 
Throughout the eleven months that Ad- 
miral Joy served as senior member of 
the United Nations Armistice Commis- 
sion to Korea, he had ample opportunity 
to observe the North Korean delegation. 
The bitter lessons of his encounters 
are contained in this account, which is 
both a perceptive analysis of Commu- 
nist bargaining techniques and a day- 


to-day chronicle of the truce talks. The 


author discusses the Communists’ fre- 
quent use of the loaded agenda, the red 
herring and the road block. To illus- 
trate these methods, verbatim extracts 
from the Armistice reports are quoted. 
Admiral Turner states that the Commu- 
nists are impressed by nothing less than 
“naked massive power and the willing- 
ness to use that power when necessary.” 
Furthermore, he warns that the Com- 
munists adhere to essentially the same 
Thus, 
if the free world is to be successful in 
future meetings, it must recognize and 
counter Communism’s Machiavellian tac- 
tics, 


strategy in all their negotiations 


Communism and Christianity, by Mar- 
tin D’Arcy S. J. 
munism is regarded by some as a re- 


(Penguin: $.65). Com- 


ligion. If this is so, the author reasons, 
then it presents a serious challenge to 
Christianity. Both creeds claim to hold 
the solution to problems agitating man, 
both creeds demand a total commitment 
Because Communism 
and Christianity do share certain mu- 
tual concerns, Father D’Arcy compares 


by the individual. 


the answers offered by each creed to see 
where they vary and where they con- 
verge. He is frank in admitting Com- 
munism’s appeals, and equally frank in 
exposing the inherent vacuity of those 
appeals. Christian principles are then 
discussed from the perspective of thei 
social rather than religious merit. In 
the final analysis, D’Arey agrees that 
Communism and Christianity profess a 
common concern for the welfare of hu 
manity, but they are irrevocably opposed 


both in methods and ultimate ideals. 


Behind the Bamboo Curtain, by Dr. 
A. M. Dunlap (Public Affairs: 


This book, based mainly on letters writ 


$3.75). 


ten from Shanghai, gives an interesting 
picture of the effect of Communist dom- 
ination on Chinese life. The doctor de- 
scribes the familiar pattern: how Com 
munism first came to an unsettled China, 
“honeymoon” 


how the promises soon 


faded into threats and repression. He- 


asserts that the present regime, contrary 


to popular belief, cannot succeed in im- 


posing Communist 


principles 


people whose attachment to tradition, the 


family and the land is so deep-rooted. 


upon a 


Military Policy and National Security. 
W. W. Kaufman, ed. (Princeton: $5.00). 
This thoughtful collection of essays ex- 
plores the vital question of how best to 
conduct our military affairs so as to in- 
sure our own security and maintain in- 
ternational peace. Each article treats in 
logical sequence one aspect of the over- 
all problem. First, requirements to deter 
war are discussed. Next, should war en- 
sue, ways of using atomic weapons with- 
out touching off a global holocaust are 
suggested. The possibilities of passive 
air defense and limited warfare follow. 
[he authors take the position that tra- 
ditional modes of military might are in 
sufficient since the USSR can retaliate 
in kind. A secure military policy for 
the future must reinforce armed strength 
with far-sighted, flexible diplomacy 
and sound alliances, 


Imperial Anthony 


{ ffairs 9.4/0). 


Communism, hy 
(Public 


Professor Bouscaren states that the cur- 


Bouscaren 


rent Communist peace offensive, fa 
irom signifying abatement of Soviet im- 
perialism, is actually a delaying device 
designed to give Stalin’s heirs time to 
consolidate their position. The very es- 
sence of Communism, the author insists 
was and continues to be the drive toward 
world domination. The author finds that 
the three main prongs of Soviet foreign 
policy are military 


powell diplomacy 


and subversion. 


Diplomacy, however, 


is merely a temporary substitute when 
war is thought inexpedient. The greate: 
portion of this study reveals how the 
USSR has used these tactics in every 
part of the globe. 


dex. 


Bibliography and in- 


The Right to Markoosha 


oc 
Brothers: 35.00). 


Love, by 
(Harper & 


This is a sentimental, indeed maudlin 


Fischer 


story of a few young couples whose love 
affairs 


considerations. 


become entangled in _ political 
There is Volik, an un- 
thinking Russian officer, who learns to 
think when his government forbids his 
romance with an East-German girl. Com 
munist interference also thwarts the 
romance between Volik’s sister Maya and 
an American lieutenant. The theme of 
this novel is quite clear: the liberty to 
love, like freedom of speech, is an in 
ilienable right with which no truly 


democratic government can tamper. 





Tue Free Evrope Committee was founded in 1949 by a group of 
private American citizens who joined together for direct action aimed at 
the eventual liberation of the peoples of the Iron Curtain countries. With 
the help of endowments and public contributions to the Crusade for 
Freedom, the Committee has set up, among other activities, Radio Free 
Europe and Free Europe Press. The Committee's efforts are focused on the 
captive countries of Central and Eastern Europe. In these efforts the 
Committee counts among its active allies the democratic leaders—scholars, 
journalists, political and economic experts, and men of letters—who have 
escaped from the Communist enslavement of their native lands. 
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